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ABSTRACT 

This leader manual and participant workbook present a 
15 session program on parent-adolescent relationships. Three main 
topic areas are covered: perceiving each other (social perception); 
communicating effectively; and recognizing behavior as a function of 
its consequence. The leader manual presents an overview of .the 
program which discusses its purpose, structure, length, leader 
qualifications, facilities needed, size of group, selection of group 
participants, and cost. For each session laackground material is 
presented in the leader manual and worksheets are included in the 
participant manual. These 15 sessions are presented: (1) personality 
traits; (2) communicating within the family; (3) values; (4) 
communication styles; (5) passive, aggressive, and assertive 
problem-solving approaches; (6) feelings concerning family issues? 
(7) expressing positive feelings toward family members; (8) 
expressing negative feelings toward family members; (9) expressing 
feelings of empathy toward family members; (10) the law of effect; 
(11) theories of adolescent behavior; (12) parental role xi: applying 
consequences; (13) punishment versus logical and natural 
consequences: parental assessment; (14) identifying behaviors; and 
(15) developing a family behavior contract. A bibliography is 
included. (ABL) 
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PR^ACE 



When I began to develop and gather materials for this 
program. I was looking for an end product that would be 
practical inexpensive, relevanU and appUctibte In a wide 
variety of settings. 

The topics covered In this program evolved over a four 
year period during which 1 was leading multifamUy groups 
for parents and adolescents in inpatient settings, outpatient 
clinics, and ^ casionally for juvenile court diversion programs. 
Through feedback from parents and adolescents as to which 
topics they felt were most relevant, and which (ictivities 
they felt were most productive. The program eventually evolved 
into 15 sessions covering three main topic areas: (1) perceiving 
each other (social perception). (2) communicating effectively, 
and (3) recognizing behavior as a function of its consequence. 
The enthusiastic response of participants emphasized these 
three areas. 

The activities involving social perception in the fkst three 
sessions received remarks such as the following: 

"It's about time I'm getting my parent to look at the 
way I see things!" 

"I never thought I'd see the day my fdd would actually 
try to look at how I see things!" 

The effective communication activities received responses 
such as the following: 

"Thanks to the structured activities, tlie prepared scripts, 
and the scoring grid, we were able to stay 'on track*!" 

Preface v 
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"I liked being able to talk to my parents about negative 
feelings without all the yelling and screaming that 
usually goes on." 

"The activities really help us talk In a civil manner 
to each other on touchy subjects." 

"I've never tried to 'get into my parent's shoes' before. 
What a trip!" 

•• When we did those empathy activities. I couldn't believe 
it. There we were, actually focusing on each others' 
thoughts and feelings without getting defensive. A 
parent's dream! A major breakthrough for us!" 

The activities that centered arouna recognizing behavior 
as a lunclion of its consequence were extremely well received, 
with statements such as the following: 

"It's great to be able to work on skills, learning to 
do something about our complaints with each other 
1; .stead of mutual finger pointing." 

"I like the 'no fault" approach to problem solving. We 
used our energy solving instead of blaming." 

"The contract activity was something else! I never 
thought I'd be able to actually sit down and negotiate 
with my parents!" 

Besides the topics which evolved, the approach used 
in the program was also determined by the response of the 
participants. They seemed to prefer the structured, hands- 
on, skills training approach rather than a generalized, 
unstructured discussion group. Some of their responses were 
the following: 

"The structured activities made the sessions more 
productive. No one family was able to monopoliite tlie 
sessions. We all had a chance to learn the materials." 

li Imprwittf) Ikmmt Adolrsami Rcleuiortships U-(ulir Manual 
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"I like the emphasis on learning skilts rather than 
airing our dirty laundry In front of everybody." 

The fact that the program Involves parents and adolescents 
participating together in each session was a positive feature 
mentioned repeatedly. 

"We didn't have to 'role play* what we would say to 
our parents if they were there. They were there! And 
we got to practice face-to-face with them!" 

••Just having our son in the same room practicing 
the activities with us. made the whole program seem 
more like n 'family' activity, not an 'us vs. him* situation." 

As for the format of this Leader Manual. I've tried to 
make it '"user friendly." Each session is spelled out with 
goals, basic information to be conveyed, and step-by-step 
procedures, beginning with seating arrangement at the start 
of the session and ending with the lead-in statement to introduce 
the next session. The group leader simply has to follow the 
procedure outlined in this manual, and guide the participants 
to compete the forms and the activities contained in the 
Participant Workbook. 

Although the program developed in the context of a 
multifamily group, the materials and sessions work ?qually 
well for individual family treatment. 

Finally. Just as this program evolved over time, it may 
well continue to develop. Accordingly, if. in the process of 
using these materials, new applications arise. I would appreciate 
feedback of Ideas for future additions or revisions. 



DarrellJ. Burnett. Ph.D. 
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OVERVIEW 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of the parent-adolescent program sessions 
is to offer a learning experience for parents and adolescents 
working together to imorove their skills in areas which are 
the foundation for healthy family life: 

(1) perceiving each other. (2) communicating effectively, 
and (3) recognizing behavior as a function of its 
consequences. Tie sessions are organized under these 
three categories. 

Ptoodving Each Other 

The first three sessions dwell on the practical and pertinent 
topic of perceiving each other, and address the age old 
"generation gap" experience, helping parents and adolescents 
to see eye-to-eye. The sessions offer them an opportunity 
to become aware of how close or far away they are from 
each other in the way they perceive each other's personalis 
traits (Session 1).' in the way they perceive how 
communications are going within the famUy (Session 2), and 
in the way they perceive each others values (Session 3). 

Through these social perception activities parents and 
adolescents will learn skills of accurate perception of each 
other, acknowledging similarities and differences. 

Coramunicatiiig Effiectively 

The next six sessions dweU on the topic of assertive 
communication, exposing parents and adolescents to the 
various styles of communication between parents and 

(XH.rvkiv W 
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adolescents, helping them identify and develop assertive 
problem'Solving approaches to communications within the 
family setting* The various topics include communication 
stylea (Session 4). distinguishii^ aasertivef aggnessive» and 
pas^ue problem-solving approaches (Session 5)* and effective 
communication techniques v^e oqpresslng feeling concerning 
family issues (Session 6), posAHve Jeelings towards family 
members (Sessions 7), negative feelings towards family 
members (S^ion 8), and feelings of empathy toward family 
members (Session 9), 

The purpose for these sessions is to help parents and 
adolescents develop the skill of being able to ••get the point 
across" while standing up for one*s self, yet recognizing the 
dignity and point of view of the other family member- 

RrypgnfategBehiiviorasa 
Function of fts Coiise^uenoe 

The final six sessions dwell on the topic of understanding ^ 
why behaviors occur, and learning some techniques for 
changing and/or managing behaviors uithin the home setting. 
Topics include The law qf E^ffiect: behavior and its relation 
to consequences (Session 10); developmental and behavioral 
approaches toward understanding adolescence (Session U); 
the role of porents In applying consequences for behaviors 
(Session 12): assessing how parents apply negative 
consequences: punishment versus logical and natural 
consequences (Session 13); learning to identify specific 
behaviors (Session 14); and setting up a family behavior 
contract (Session 1 5). ** 

SflRUCTURE 

The program is oi^anlzed as a series of 15 skills training 
classes rather than as "rap** groups. Each session Involves 
a specific topic with hands-on paper-pencil activities, active 
participation, and occasional lectures. Each participant is 
given a copy of the Participant Workbook v/hich contains most 
of the forms used in the paper-pencil activities. The emphasis 
is upon learning new skills to improve parent-adolescent 
relationships rather tlian on ruminative blaming. 

xvi Improving Part'nt Adolesctmt Relationships Undir Manual 
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with an emphasis upon a "teaching" format families seem 
less resistive. The format allays their fears that they will 
have to "air their dirty laundry" in front of others. 

Topics included are general in nature and are presented 
as part of "family life" issues. 

Each session is self contained, but many follow logically 
from the previous session. 



LENGTH OF PROC«AM WORKSHW 

The program consists of 15 sessions, each session lasting 
approximately 50 to 60 minutes. The sessions are optimally 
held weekly, allowing for practice of activities between sessions. 



LEADER gUALinCATIONS 

The program can be facilitated easily by counselors, pastoral 
counselors, probation officers, mental health workers, 
psychologists, or social workers. In the manual are listed 
step-by-step instructions, with all the necessary figures and 
references. All forms are supplied in the Partidpani Workbook. 
Some figures In the Leackr Manual will need to be reproduced 
for participants. Permission is ^ven to do so. 



FACILITIES NEEDED 

A well ventilated, well 111 room with tables and chairs 
is adequate. Ideally, the room wUl be large enough to separate 
adolescents on one side and parents on the other during 
those sessions where they are doing written activities separate 
from each other. 

A chalkboard or easel is a must. 



CXvrvUnr xiHi 



SIZE OF catoup 



The program has been successfully conducted with as 
many as 25 adolescents and their paraits. However, the program 
also can be used for one single family if desired. 



SELECTION Ca? GROUP FARTICaRANTS 

The program is appropriate for any population, ranging 
from "problem" adolescents in a variety of setting's {inpatient, 
outpatient, aftercare. Juvenile diversion, etc.) to adolescents 
and families looking to improve what good interactions they 
already have {church groups, personal enrichment groups, 
etc.). 



COST 

To run the workshop the basic cost is a copy of the 
Participant Workbook for each participant (adolescents and 
parents) and a copy of the Leader Manual for the leader. 

The leader will need access to a copier for duplicating 
extra figures as needed in some of the sessions. 

Tlie leader also should keep a supply of pencils available. 

Tlie leader will need an audio tape recorder for Session 
4, "Communication Styles," if the audio tape is used. This 
is not essential. An alternate plan is to roIe-pIay the scripts. 
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Part I 



PERCEIVING 
EACH OTHER 




SESSION 




PERSONALHY TOAITS 




1. To enable parents and adolescents to better understand 
their perception of one another's personality traits. 

2. To enable parents and adolescents to recognize how close 
or how far apart they are in their perceptions. 



The first session deals with the topic of how close or 
how Jar awan parents and adolescents are from each other 
In their perception of perSftmaUty traits of each other. 

Emphasize the following points: 

• Social perception, how people perceive others, is a key 
to understanding how family members interact with 
each other. 

• Social perception, how we see each other, should be 
based upon actual current behaviors (within the 
previous six months). 

• In many families, parents and adolescents "hold on" 
to old views of each other reg3rdless of current behavior 
changes. Thus, dad or mom may be seen as "cruel 
and mean" because of an Incident from two years ago. 
regardless of changes since then and regardless of the 




GOALS 



INFORMATION 



Session J Pe, tonality Tmits 
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absence of any "cruel and mean" behaviors In the past 
two years. Likewise, an adolescent may be seen as 
"selfish and ungiving" because of an incident two y^rs 
ago. regardless of changes since then and regardless 
of the absence of "selfish and ungiving" behavior during 
the last two years. 



PROCEDURES 

1. Separate parents from their adolescents. Adolescents sit 
on one side of the room, parents on the other side. 

2. Call their attention to the one page description of "Social 
Perception: Its Effect on Family Communication" found 
in the Participant Workbook. Emphasize the points 
mentioned under "Information" concerning the connection 
between social perception and behavior among family 
members. 

3. Explain that this Session and Sessions 2 and 3 will be 
centered around social perception activities among family 
members covering the topics of personality traits (this 
session), communicating within the family (Session 2). 
and values held (Session 3). 

4. Instruct parents to complete the "Family Social Perception: 
Parent Form" (Form 1 in the Participant WbrfcbooW. Father 
and mother each ramplete the form separately (no peeking!). 

5. At the same time, instruct the adolescents to complete 
the "Family Social Perception: Adolescent Form" (Form 
2 in the Participant Workbook). If the family has two or 
more children, each child completes his or her own form 
(no peeking!). 

6. Instruct all participants (parents and adolescents) to each 
fill out all JO spaces for each category. 

7. Instruct them to be specific in their description, and 
to describe personality traits, not physical appearances 
(i.e.. "Five foot two. eyes of blue"). 

4 Improving f'nnmt AdoleiicetU Rvlationships Uxieier Manual 
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8. Remind them to write current descriptions, mentally noting 
a current behavioral example for each descriptor. 

9. Allow 20 to 25 minutes for completion of the forms. 

10. Direct parents and adolescents to sit together to compare 
forms. Instruct them as they review each other's answers, 
to give specific examples for each description on the 
form. Thus, if an adolescent describes mom as "cold and 
calculating." he/she must ^ve a current (last six months) 
example of that behavior. (NOTE: This discussion takes 
place privately among the members of each family, not 
as a demonstration for all group members.) 

11. After 15 or 20 minutes of discussion between parents 
and adolescents, poll the group concerning the number 
of positive descriptions versus negative descriptions on 
Parts A, B. and C as described in Numbers 12 and 13. 

12. Poll the adolescents (show of hands) asking: 

How many of you had more negatives than positives 
on Part A "How I Describe Myself "? 

How many of you had more positives than negatives 
on Part A. "How I Describe Myself " ? 

(Use this same format for Parts B nnd C. Record all 
responses on the chalkboard.) 

13. Poll the parents (show of hands) in the same way. covering 
Parts A through C. Record all responses on the chalkboard. 

14. Discuss the significance of an overemi^hasis upon positives 
or negatives \n social perception. 

For example, if an adolescent describes himself or 
herself (Part A) in mainly positive descriptors, but describes 
his or her parents (Part B) in mainly negative descriptors, 
and expects negative descriptors from the parents (Part 
C). this is the profile of a teen who tends to blame all 
problems on the parents. Likewise. If a parent describes 

Sfssion 1 PiTsotmlity Trails 5 
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himself or herself (Part A) In mainly poMve descriptors, 
but describes the teenager (Part B) in mainly nesiative 
descriptors, and expects negative descriptors from the 
teenager (Part C) this is the profile of a parent who hUunes 
all the problems on the teena^r. 

In another example, if the adolescent describes himself 
or herself (Part A) in mainly negative descriptors but 
describes parents (Part B) in mainly pontine descriptors, 
and expects positive descriptors from parents \Pari C), 
thi£ may be the profile of a depressed teenager who 
feels his or her parents don't really know or are unwilling 
to look at the ne^tive aspects of their son or dau^ter, 

15. Discuss the Importance of trying to develop a realistic 
balance of social perceptions within the family • 
acknowledging both the positive and negative aspects 
of each family member, attempting to increase the positives 
while acknowledging the negative. 

16. Poll the families concerning whether, overall, they felt 
thQT agreed or disagreed with each other on the various 
descriptors fn the three parts, and whether there were 
any surprises. 

17. Discuss the Importance of giving specific examples in 
areas of disagreement. That Is. if dad describes himself 
as '*warm and wonderful." but the teenage- describes 
dad as "cold and calculating/' they should each be able 
to cite ciiment examples. 

18. Briefly discuss Parts D and E. concerning friends, 

a. Ask parents to discuss how they arrive at their 
perceptions (positive or negative) of their teenager's 
friends (clothes, hair, makeup, music, language, etc.). 

b. Ask teenagers to discuss how they form their 
perceptions (positive or negative) of peers in terms 
of whether th^^ want them for friends. 

6 Imprwing Ptxnmt AdoU^sct^rU Rf'tatiomhips tdXidtr Manual 
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19. Conclude the session with a reminder that it is very 
important to keep perceptions cumsnt and to be willing 
to change "old" views of each other within the family. 

20. Remind the group that the next session will continue 
the topic of social perception, but with an emphasis upon 
how they see family communioitietu 



SOCIAL PERCEPnON 

rrS EFFECT ON FAMILY COMBfUNICAXION 

When family members communicate with each other, their 
behavior communicates how they see themselvea* but, 
more important, it communicates how they see the others. 
For example, if family members perceive another family member 
as an unworthy person, their behavior toward that family 
member may communicate rejection. Self-perception and the 
perception of others become central in understanding family 
communication in general, and communication in maltreatl:Tg 
families In particular. 

A person's behavior at any given moment is it^mnoed 
by that person's current perceptions cf se\f and other 

and by previously acquired and reinforced patterns of 
communication with the other person. Thus. In order to 
understand a family's interaction patterns, we need to 
understand how the family members view themselves and 
each other: we also need to understand how the perception 
of self and others interacts with the previously developed 
patterns of communication and with general personal 
characteristics of family members' to create altogether unique 
patterns of interaction and mutual behaviors. 
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SESSION 

commumcaung 
within the family 

GOALS 

1. To enable parents and adolescents to understand better 
their perceptions of one another's communication patterns 
in the family. 

2, To enable parents and adolescents to recognize how close 
or how far apart they are in their perceptions. 



INFORMATION 

This second session deals with the topic of how close 
or how far away parents and adolescents are from each 
other in their perception of commtmic€Uio7i8 within the family 
setting. 

Emphasize the following points: 

• The purpose of the exercise is to help both parents 
and adolescents to become more aware of any differences 
in perception concerning communications, based upon 
actual current behaviors. 

• Communication problems are cited most frequently 
when families are asked to list mq/or problem areas 
when children reach their adolescent years. 

Si'ssion 2 Conummicaiing Withiii the Family 9 
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PRCKEDURES 



1. Separate parents from their adolescents, each sitting on 
a separate side of the room. 

2. Remind parents and adolescents of the tmportance of 
social perception in family life (give a brief recap from 
Session 1). 

3. Have parents complete Form 3, '^Communication 
Questionnaire for the Parents" (copy is In the Participant 
U^orfcboo!^ as it applies to their own family. Father and 
mother each complete a questionnaire separately. Have 
extra copies available to hand out if necessary, 

4. At the same time, have adolescents complete Form 4. 
Xommunicatlon Questionnaire for the Adolescent" (copy 
is in the Partfc^xmt Wbridboofc) from the adolescent s point 
oi view. If two or more adolescents from the same ficmiily 
are present, each completes the questionnaire separately. 
Have e?rtra copies available to hand out if necessary. 

5. Allow 5 to 10 minutes, reminding all participants to fill 
in the sentences on Numbers 23 through 26 of the 
questionnaire. 

6. After they have completed the "Questionnaires," while 
they are still sitting apart from each other, ask the parents 
and adolescents to try to **get into each others shoes/* 

7. Call attention to Item 26 on the adolescent {pie^iomwirep 

and read aloud "Most parents don*t realize that . . 
Ask the parents to "put themselves in their adolescent s 
shoes/* completing the statement as they think their 
adolescent completed It, Responses arc to be given orally, 
but the leader writes them on the chaJktx)ard. 

8. After each parent has ventured a guess, ask the adolescents 
to read their answers individually. Record them on the 
chalkboard. 
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9. Briefly discuss any differences of opinion. (NOTE: The 
"generation gap" is often mentioned. This offers an 
opportunity to discuss the pressures of adolescence today 
as compared with the previous generation.) 

10. Utilizing Item 26 on the parent questionnaire, read aloud 
"Most adolescents don't realize that . . and ask the 
adolescents to "put themselves In their parents' shoes." 
Ask them to complete the statement as they think their 
parents completed it. Responses are to be given orally, 
but the leader records them on the chalkboard. 

11. After each adolescent has ventured a guess, ask the parents 
to read their answers, recording them on the chalkboard. 

12. Briefly discuss axry difference of opinion. 

13. Direct parents and adolescents to now sit togetiwr and 
compare their responses on the various items on the 
questionnaire. Allow approximately 15 minutes. 

14. While they are reviewing the items with each other, 
emphasize to both parents and adolescents that, as they 
review the questionnaires, each member of the family 
should have specific examples to back up his or her 
responses to the questiormaire. Thus, if a parent answers, 
"almost always" to the question "do you listen to your 
adolescent?", the parent should be able to cite repeated 
recent examples of how he or she "listened" to his or 
her adolescent. Likewise, if an adolescent answers "almost 
always" to the question "do your parents interrupt you?", 
the adolescent should be able to cite repeated recent 
examples of this behavior in the parent. 

15. Conclude the session by once again emphasizing Uie need 
to base social perception on actual current behaviors 
over the past six months. 

16. Remind the group that the next session will continue 
social perception activities, but will cover the topic of 
values, allowing each family member to compare values 
with each other. 
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SESSION 



VALUES 

GOALS 

1. To enable parents and adolescents to better understand 
their perception of one another's values, 

2. To enable parents and adolescents to recognize how close 
or how far apart they are in their perception of each 
other 9 values. 

INFCXIMATION 

This third session deals with the perception and discussion 
of values within the family. 

Emphasize the following points: 

• The purpose of the exercise is to help both the parent 
and the adolescent become aware of how close or how 
far apart they are when it comes to their perception 
of each other in terms of their vaiues. 

• Families need to discuss values with each other and 
to discuss how they arrived at choosing those values. 

• Values are shown by action and behavior^ not by 

talk. 

• Parents need to be careful of living a double standard 
with their teenagers, following the "do as I say. not 
as I do~ standard. 

Session 3 Values 13 
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L Separate parents from their adolescents. Adolescents sit 
on one side of the room, pamits on the other side. 

2. Brlefty recap the topic of the importance of sodal perception 
in jfamily interaction (as done in Sessions 1 and 2]. 

3. Introduce the topic of 'Values" by noting the traditional 
"generation phenomenon vAilch has been in recorded 
history for centuries. Note that, with the rapid pace of 
change in technology, science, and communications. It 
seems more and more dlRlcuit for parents to presume 
that their adolescents are experiencing life in the same 
way as they did in their teens. 

4. Elmphasize that this session oflfers an opportunity to see 
just how similar, or different, parents and adolescents 
are In terms of standard values. 

5. Have parents complete Form 5, "Values: Parent 
Questionnaire'* (copy is In the Partidpant Workbook^. Father 
and mother each complete separate questionnaires. Have 
extra copies available to hand out if necessary. 

6. At the same time, have the adolescents complete Form 
6. "Values: Adolescent Questionnaire'* (copy is in the 
Participant Workbook). If two or more adolescents are 
from the same family, each completes a separate 
questionnaire. Have extra copies available to hand out 
if necrasary. 

7. Make sure that all participants understand that, in the 
ranking of paSues and personaWy traits^ they may only 
use each ranking number 0¥we^ That is. they must pick 
the single value which they rank highest, and score it 
with a * 1." They must then pick the single value which 
they rank second highest, and score it with a '*2", and 
so on. Thus, on the top half of the questionnaire they 
must use the numt)ers 1 through 10. each value having 
a separate number. On the bottom half of the 
questionnaire, where they rank personality traitSf they 
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must use the numbers 1 through 8. each trait having 
a separate number. 

8. Remind parents to predict the three values and three 
personality traits from the list which they feel Uieir 
adolescent will list as most important 

9 Remind adolescents to predict three values and three 
' personality traits from the list which they think their 
parents (mora and/or dad) wUl list as most important. 

10. Make sure everyone imderstands ^at each item means, 
flhus. "salvation" refers to mUgUm as a value: "recognition 
of other" lefere to being noticed by others as a value, 
etc.) 

U. Allow 10 to 15 minutes for completion of the questionnaire. 

12. Poll the adolescents concerning their top two responses 
on the values listed on the top half of the questionnaire. 
Ask for a show of hands and proceed as follows: "How 
many scored 'Equality* with a 1 or a 2?". "How many 
scored 'Family Life' with a 1 or a 2?" (continue through 
the list down to and including "salvation"). Record the 
responses on the chalkboard. 

13. Poll the parents concerning their top two responses on 
the same list of iwliies. Record on the chalkboard. 

14. Poll the adolescents concerning their top two responses 
(show of hands) on the personality traits listed on the 
bottom half of the questionnaire as follows: "How many 
scored 'caring' with a 1 or a 2?". "How many scored 
"creative" with a 1 or 2?" (continue through the list down 
to and including "truthful"). Record on the chalkboard. 

15. Brieny discuss the difference between a 'Value." which 
is shown throu^i action and an "ideal." which may or 
may not be shown through action. 

16. Use "family life" as an example, and discuss how an 
' adolescent shows through his/her behaviors that family 

life is a value to him/her. 
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17. Ask group members for sample behaviors which show 
that family life is important to an ttdolescent (family 
activities, family chores, family meals, respect for family 
property, etc.). 

(NOTE: If the workshop Is in an inpatient hospital 
setting, examples from hospitalization can be used: civil 
communications during visits or phone calls; 1^ demanding 
remarks and more requesting: active participation in family 
therapy and famUy groups: family involvement while on 
family pass: etc.) 

18. Ask the group members for sample behaviors which *show 
that family life is important to parents (family activities, 
family support, family meals, time with family, etc.). 

(NOTE: If this is a group in an inpatient hospital 
setting, examples from hospitalization can be used: decision 
to hospitalize: civil rouimunlcatlons during visits and phone 
calls: active participation in family therapy, family groups, 
and family passes, etc.) 

19. Discuss the difficulties in making time for family life 
due to work schedules, school activities, etc. 

20. Discuss "caring" as an example of a personality trait 
and discuss how an adolescent shows, by his -^r her 
behavior, that "caring" is a valued personality trait. Ask 
for examples of adolescent "caring" behaviors. Ask parents 
how their adolescents show "caring" behaviors in the family 
(respect, listening, physical hugs, communicating, 
accountability for whereabouts, observation of reasonable 
curfew, etc.). 

21. Discuss how a parent shows, by his or her behavior, 
that "caring" is a valued personality trait. Ask for examples 
of a how a parent shows that he or she cares for the 
family (economic support, moral support, listening, 
communicating). Ask this question: "Does a parent show 
he or she cares for his or her adolescent by setting limits?" 
Emphasize that parents are liable for their children legally 
until age 18. and that setting limits may be their way 
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of caring for their adoiescent who needs guidance on 
tlie way to .'-•dependence. 

22. Instruct parents and adolescents to sit together to compare 
their lists of ranked values and personality traits, noting 
similarities and differences. 

23. Allow 10 minutes for comparison and discussion among 
the family members. (NOTE: This is done privately, not 
as a demonstration for the rest of the group.) 

24. Conclude by reminding parents and adolescents to continue 
to be aware of whether their (Unions back up what they 
say their values are. Encourage them to practice behaviors 
which reflect "family life" and "caring as prime values. 

25. At the end of the session summarize how these three 
sessions have emphasized social perception, enabling parents 
and adolescents to see how close or how far away they 
are in how they see each other. Encourage them to keep 
their perceptions based upon current behaviors, updating 
them every six months. 

26. Introduce Part II by stating that the next six sessions 
will center around a new topic: convntmicatians. Inform 
them that Session 4 will examine four basic communication 
s^Ics between adolescents and their parents. 
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Part H 

COMMUNICATING 
EFFECTIVELY 



SESSION 



CX)MMlINICATION STYLES 



GOALS 

1. To help parents and adolescents identify and develop 
an assertive communication style within the family setting. 

2. To help parents and adolescents learn to Identify four 
basic styles of communication between parents and 
adolescents: authoritarian, inconsistent, overprotective. 
and problem-oriented styles. 



Session 4 deals with four ways that parents and adolescents 
can communicate with each other. During this session, parents 
and adolescents listen to four scenarios or scripts depicting 
distinct communication styles. These styles may either be 
recorded onto an audiotape before the session, role-played 
during the session (the preferred way), or read aloud during 
the session. 

Emphasli^e the following points; 

• As these styles are depicted, families may find that 
several of these styles apply to them. 

• Awareness of how they communicate with each other 
is the first step in improving communications. 
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PROCEDURES 



1. Direct the parents and adolescents to sit together and 
to practice the activity as afamUy unit. 

2. Explain the procedure for the session telling them that 
they will be listening to four (A.B.C and.D) styles of 
communication between parents and adolescents. Call 
their attention to Form 7. "Parent-Adolescent 
Communication Styles: Answer Sheet" (copy is in the 
Participant Workbook). Explain that, as a family unit, 
they will be asked to listen to each style, and then to 
answer the four questions concerning each style: (1) What 
name would you give the style?, (2) What are the strengtha 
and weaknesses of the st^e?, (3) What was accomplished?, 
and (4) What are the feelings of the parent and the 
adolescent in each style? 

3. Explain that th^ are to work on tme style at a Hme.' 
That is, after listening to Style "A," they are to answer 
the four questions on the answer sheet pertaining to 
Style "A" 

4. Present Style "A" to the group, either on a pre-recorded 
audiotape or through role-playing, with a female reading 
the "mother" script, and a male reading the "son" script. 
Copy of the script for Style "A" Is included in the Leader 
Manual and the Portidpcart Workbook. Hie family members 
may want . to review wording as they answer the four 
questions. 

5. After presenting Style "A," ask the Individual families, 
as Individual units, to fill In the four questions for Style 
"A." Make sure all family members participate in filling 
out the answer sheet each family indiiHduolly. 

6. After five mli-\utes, poll the fai.iilies for their responses 
to the questions, b^innlng with how they would "name" 
the style. 

7. Record the responses on the chalkboard. 
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8. After all four questions have been discussed by the families 
and the response have been recorded on the chalkboard, 
hand out Figure 1. "Parent-Adolescent Communication 
Style A: DCscwsston Sheet" (copy is In the Leader Manual. 
Permission is granted to reproduce sufficient numbers 
of Figures 1 through 4 to supply each participant with 
a copy of each figure. NOTE: Do not hand out the 
discussion sheet until after the families have completed 
their answer sheet and have discussed their responses 
concerning the style presented. Each family receives one 
discussion sheet. This encourages them to work together 
as a unit 

9. Review the items on the discussion sheet. (NOTE: Usually, 
most of the material has already been mentioned by the 
families in their responses which have been recorded on 
the chalkboard.) 

An important point to make when discussing the long- 
term consequences for each style Is that these are 
consequences if this particular style is the pre^Uminant 
way of commimlcatlng. That is. an occasional authoritarian 
approach will not lead to the long term consequence 
mentioned. 

10. Present Style "B." 

11. Ask the families, as a unit, to fill in the four questions 
for Style "B" on the answer sheet. 

12. After five minutes poll the families for their responses, 
recording the responses on chalkboard. 

13. Hand out Figure 2. "Parent-Adolescent Communication 
Style B: Discussion Sheet (copy in the Leader ManuaH. 

14. Review the items on the discussion sheet. Emphasize 
the importance of consistency when it comes to family 
communication. Emphasize the importance of following 
through with promises, positive or negative. Emphasize 

[ConlUiucd on Page 26) 
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DIRECTIONS: 

1 . One copy of Figure 1 Is for each family. 

2. Work together as a family. 

3. Compare responses in your family to those listed for 
Style A. 



rrEMS 



L Name: 



2. Weaknesses: 

3. Accomplishment: 

4. Feelings of Mom: 

Son: 

5. Long term Consequences: 



RELATION TO 8m£ A 

Authoritarian 

One sided communciatton 
Piaiiental gfyaistrkt obedience 
"Follow the rules or get out" 

Rules are established 

Angry, cold, powerful domi- 
neering 

Powerless, threatened, frus- 
trated, hurt 

No self-confidence 
Obey out of fear of punish- 
ment 
Rule by power 



figure 1, Parent-Adolescent Communication Style A 
Discussion Sheet.* 

•Adapted by Darrell J. Burnett, Ph.D., with perniisslofi from Brownstone. 
J.E.» mid Dye. C.J. (1973). Comrnunication Woiksfwp for Parmts; of AdolcsctTitsi: 
Leader's Guide. Champai^. IL: Research Pres>s. 

••Permission is iJranted to reproduce sufficient number of this figure to 
supply each participant with a copy. 
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DIRECTZONS: 



1. One copy of Figure 2 Is for each family. 

2. Work together as a family. 

3. Compare responses in your family to those listed for 
Style B. 



ITEMS 

1. Name: 

2. Weaknesses: 

3. Accomplishment: 

4. Feelings of Mora: 

Son: 

5. Long term Consequences: 



RELATION TO SIYLE B 

Inconsistent 

Inconsistent application of 

consequences 
Parental goal— awoid conflict 

at any cost 
Mom "gives in" 
Son is sarcastic 

Manipulation: Son got mother 
to clean room 

"Martyr/' overwhelmed, "poor 
me" 

Resistant, until mom "gives 
in" 

No empaOiy 

Trouble with authority 
Manipulation 
Irriational reactions 
Egocentric 



Figure 2. Parent-Adolescent Communication Style B 
Discussion Sheet.* 

•Adapted by Darrell J. Burnett. Ph.D.. with permission from Hrowiistone, 
J.E.. and Dye, CJ. {1973}. Communicution Workshop for Parents of Adoli*$cents: 
Leader^H GuicU\ Champaign. IL: Research Press. 

♦♦Permission is Rranted to reproduce sufTicient numl>er of (his figure to 
supply each participant wifh a copy. 
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to parents the importance of pr^ciili;;^ a 'tmitedi front** 
when communicatJng with teens* otherwise teens will spend 
most of the time trying to "split" the paiients on issues 
of discipline. 

15. Present Style "C." 

16. Ask the families, as a unit, to fill in the four questions 
for Style X" on the answer sheet 

17. After five minutes poll the families for their responses, 
recording the responses on the chaUd>oard. 

18. Hand out Figure 3, "Parent-Adolescent Communication 
St>ie C: Discussion SheeV* (found in Leader Manual^. 

19. Review the items on the discussion sheet. Emphasise 
the improvement of communication in Style "C/* with 
more twihway conversation than in the previous two 
styles. Emphasize the dsmger of overdoing guUt and need 
for other's appmwU as the main motivators when parents 
commimicate with adolescents. 

20. Present Style "D." 

21. Ask the family, as a unit, to fill in the four questions 
for* Style "D" on the answer sheet. 

22. After five minutes poll the families for their responses, 
recording the responses on the chalkboard. 

23. Hand out Figure 4. "Parent-Adolescent Communication 
Style D: Discussion Sheet'' (found in the Leader Manual^. 

24. Review the items on the discussion sheet. Emphasize 
that the problem-oriented style of communication with 
its tioo-way conversation and emphasis upon mutual 
pnMem sobrfn^ ^ the ideal form of family communication 
and is the goal for families to reach. 

25. Emphasize that this style requires maturity in that both 
sides have to admit that they are part of the communication 
problem. 

{Continued on 29) 
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1. One copy of Figure 3 is for each famUy. 

2. Work together as a famUy. 

3. Compare responses in your family to those listed for 
Style C 



ITEMS 

1. Name: 

2. Weaknesses: 

3. Accomplishment: 

4. Feelings of Dad: 

Daughter: 

5. Lonfe term Consequences: 



REXAnONTO STKLB C 

Overprotective 

Parental goal — Get daughter 
to use "approval of others" 
as her reason for behavior 

Guilt is used as a means of 
control 

Two-sided conversation 
Compromise 

Concerned, worried, warm 

Embarrassed, involved In de- 
cision 

Self- worth depends upon 

approval of others 
Comply out of guilt or 

anxiety 



Figure 3. Parent-Adolescent Communication Style C 
Discussion Sheet.* 

•Adapted by Darrell J, Burnett. Ph.D.. with permlss»on from Brownstone. 
J.E.. and Dye, CJ. (1973). Comnmrdixition Workshop for Parents oj Adolescents: 
Leader's Guide. Champalgti. IL: Research Press. 

••Permission is granted to reprodure sufllclcnt number of this figure to 
supply each participant with a ropv. 
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DtRECnONS: 

1 . One copy of Figure 4 is for each family. 

2. Work together as a family. 

3. Compare responses In your family to those listed for 
Style D. 



ITEMS 



RELATION TO SmS D 



1. Name: 

2. Strengths: 



Problem-oriented 

Mutual compromise 
TVo-sided caring 
Teaching son to think 



3. Accomplishment: 



Problem-sohing alternatives 

discussed 
Input from both sides 
Assertion of feelings 



4. Feelings of Mom: 



Calm, assertive, warm. conJfi- 
dent 



Son: 



Willing to compromise, feels 
Invoh'ed 



5, Long term Consequences: 



Independence, self-confidence 
FkUional approach to problem 
solving 



Figure 4. F\irent -Adolescent Communication Style D 
Discussion Sheet.* 

*Adapttxl by Darrcli J. Burnett. Ph.D.. with ^>crm1ssion from BronTislono. 

aiid Dye. CJ. 11973). Convrumicxition Workshop Jor Pcintxts oj adoli^sa'tU^: 
Lcwi^T s Guidi\ Chiunpaign. IL Ht^sciurh Prt^ns, 

♦•permission is framed to reproduce ^uffietent number tif this fij^ure to 
supply each piirtieipuit ulth a CT>p\'. 
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Emphasize that, sometimes, due to an adolescent's 
immaturity or antisocial behavior, parents find themselves 
falling back to Styles "A," "B.** or "C." Emphasize that 
an important aspect Is being aware of various styles so 
that families do not become "locked in" to Style "A." 
-B."or"C." 

26. Conclude by encouraging families to practice the problem- 
oriented Style "D." allowing all family members to recognize 
specific problems and to offer viable solutions. 

27. As an introduction to Session 5. mention that, even if 
families agree to a problem-oriented style of communication, 
they have to realize that, within families, there are three 
basic personality types when it comes to solving problems. 
Mention that Session 5 will deal with the three basic 
probleni'sotving eipproacfws in families. 
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PABSm-ADOLESCmV COBIMUNICAJIOW STVLGS 

Scripts* 



Mom: Steve, will you come in here? 
Son: Yes, Mom. 

Mom: I should have said you will come in here! Do you 
know vAvai I want to talk to you about? 

Son: What? 
Mom: You tell me! 

Son: Tmlate, 

Mom: Do you know u^t time it is? 
Son: Yes. Mother. I can read the clock. 

Mom: Don't get smart with me young man! Why weren't 

you here hours ago? 
Son: Do you want to know? Do you want to listen while 
I tell you? 

Mom: Yes. HI listen. I want to know why you weren't here. 
Son: Well we stopped for pizza after the game. Th^ were 
real busy. It took us about an hour to get served. 
I couldn't get away. We were late. 
Mom: There you go with those same old exciises! You 
remember not two weeks ago your father and I sat 
down and told you to be home at 10:30 every nightl 
Son: Here we go again. 

Mom: You just keep that up, young man. you Just keep 
that up! 

Son: Now look. Mom. I'm not a kid anymore! 
Mom: You're living in my house. Youll do what I want you 
to do! Now you're probably going to give me the sdent 
treatment You're probably going to go pout and shut 
up and not say anytliing. 

Son: Whatever! 

Mom: I want you to listen to me. When your father and 
I tell you to do something it's like you never hear 
a word we say! Ill bet ri^t now you're not hearing 
a single word 1 say! 



•Adapted by Darrell J, Burnett. Ph. P.. with pcrmisHlon from Bnjwnstone. 
J.E.» and Dye. C.J. (1973J. Conmnuiication Workshop for [\uvnts of Adoli^Ttis: 
Leader's Cidde. Champaign. IL: Research Pn^. 
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Son: 1 hear every word you say. Mother, every time you 
say itr • 

Mom: You Just keep it up. young man. you Just keep it 
up! 

Son: Aw Mom. 

Mom: Look, you can either follow the rules in our house. 

or you can leave! 
Son: I will leave. Just as soon as I'm old enough to get 
out of here. 

Mom: You can leave right now! I'll help you pack! 
Son: I wish I CJOuW leave! 

Mom: Well I guess that means you're going to stay. That 
means youll do what I tell you to do. And. to help 
you learn to do that, you're not going out for two 
weeks. 

Son: Oh c'mon I wasn't doing anything bad; we couldn't 

get home any earlier. 
Mom: You just keep that up and itil be three weeks. 
Son: Aw c'mon! 

Mom: Alright, it's three weeks! And while you're staying 
in these three weeks maybe youll think about being 
obedient to the rules your father and I set up. 
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Mom: Stwe. We been calling you and Ym not going to call 
you again. 

Son: I just got a new tape and I wanted to listen to it 

on the big stereo in the family room. 
Mom: Sieve! Please come In here! 
Son: OK. what do you want? 

Mom: What do I want? You stand there with that look on 
your face and ask what do 1 want? What do you 
mean, what do I want? 
Son: I don't know what you want IVe just been in the 
other room listening to a tape, and I have no way 
of knowing what you want? 

Mom: Look around you. Lx3ok at your room. What's going 

on. What do you mean by this? 
Son: What's wrong? Everything looks OK to me. 

Mom: I cant believe it. I Just donl know what Fm going 
to do with you. Now look, I bent over backwards 
ibr you. I told you if you didn't get this room cleaned 
up that you weren't going to that dance last Friday 
night at school. Then I gave in to you when you 
promised you'd clean it up the next day. You went 
to the dance, and you ha\'en't e\'en touched your room 
since then. 

Son: Aw. Mom. hassle, hassle, hassle! That's all you do. 
You hassle me all the time? Besides the rooms not 
that bad. And it*s my room! 
Mom: Well I just donl know what I'm going to do with 
you. Will you clean this up now. and I mean now! 
Or you're r i going out the rest of the week. And 
I mean it! 
Son: OK. OK. I'll do it in a minute. 
Mom: Now, Stex^e. 1 wmit you to do It now? 
Son: Mom. it's so silly to nuike such a big fuss over the 
room. 1 w<mt to finish listening to my new tape now. 
just lei mc finish it. and then I'll do it. I promise. 
Mom: Oh. ju.st forget it. I'll do it myseli^ Just get out of 

here, and I'll do it myself. 
Son: OK. Fine by me. 
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Dad: Linda, will you come in here a minute before you 
go upstairs? 
Daughter SureE)ad. 

Dad: I'd like to talk with you right now. 
Daughter What about? 

Dad: Do you know what time it is. Linda? 
Daughter. I don't know, about 10:30 or 1 1? 

Dad: Check your watch again. It must be stopped! 
Daughter Gee. I didn't know it was that late. I see what 
you mean. I guess it*s pretty late. 
Dad: Honey, do you realize how much we worry about 
you when you don't get in on time? 
Daughter: I know you worry But I was kind of in a bind 
tonight. 

Dad: We worry an awtul lot. you know! 
Daughter I would think you would trust me a little bit more 
than that, but I appreciate your worry. 

Dad: Linda, it's not that we don't trust you. Sure we 
trust you. But we don't trust everybody else. 
Remember when we showed you that newspaper 
clipping about that young girl and what happened 
to her when she was out late? We dan't want 
that to happen to you. 
Daughter I just didn't want to be the fln>t *o leave the group 
tonight. All the kids would have given me a hard 
time for going home so early and their parents 
don't seem to worry so much. 

Dad: Maybe other parents don't worry so much about 
their kids. But then maybe other parents don't 
care so much about th«iir K ds. 
Daughter: Yeah. I guess that's ri^^ht. 

Dad: And another thing. Did you notice how the lights 
iUl went on down the block when you slammed 
the car door and said good night to whomever 
that was in the car? Wliat do you think the 
neighbors are going to think about parents who 
don't get their dau|?iter in at a decent hour? What 
are they going to think about you? What are they 
going to think about us? 
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Dau^ten Well, do you think maybe I could call you if it 
looked like I was going to be a little late? 
Dad: Yeah, maybe about 15 minutes or so. But we 
couldn't take much longer wondering if anything 
was happening to you and v/haX you were doing. 
We just want you to start a)ming in a little earlier, 
because we hate not kncwlng where you are or 
what's going on. Right now, I'd like you to go 
upstairs and write down all the reasons why we 
get so worried and concerned when you're late. 
Could you do that for us. now Sweetheart? And 
thai well talk about it tomorrow. 

Daughter: OK, Dad. 
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Mom: Steve? 
Son: What? 

Mom: Do you have a few minute to talk? 

Son: I'm going to listen to my new tape right now. 
Mom: Well, when would you be free for us to tallC? 

Son: OK. w^atdoyouwant? 

Mom: We seem to have a real problem settling things about 
your room. 

Son: You know, you bug me about this all the time. 
Mom: Yeah. I know. It's really gotten to be a sore issue 

forbothofus.hasntit! 
Son: Yeah, I don't know why you don't Just leave me alone. 

I mean it's my rooml 
Mom: It seems like a big part of the problem is the way 
we've been talking to each other. I guess you feel 
it's your room, and I should just butt outi 
Son: Well. I havent been hassling you about it! 
Mom: Well I feel hassled too. especially when I find myself 
rooting around your room to get your dirty clothes 
for washing. I was hoping you might have some 
suggestions so we could get together and end the 
hassling. 

Son: Why can't we just agree that it's my room, and that 
there's no reason for anybody to go In there or look 
at it. 

Mom: You'd like your room to be 100% ofi" limits to everyone 

but you? Can you think what would happen If no 

one but you ever went into your room? 
Son: I think that would be Just fine v4th me! 
Mom: Well, you know I ve been taking responsibility for 

picking up your clothes, washing them, and puitlng 

them back away. 
Son: Well, I guess I could get a hamper In my room and 

maybe put my dirty clothes in there. 
Mom: Gee. sounds good so farl But how would the clothes 

get to the washing area and back to the room after 

they're washed? 
Son: Well youVe always taken care of that! 
Mom: Right, and that's where the hassle began, with me 

in your room. You were mad because I was in there. 
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and I was upset because when I was in there I felt 
like a maid. IVe decided not to do that anymore. 

Son: Well. I don't know. Let's see. Maybe I could take 
the clothes downstairs and then bring them up after 
they're washed. Especially. If that would mean that 
you would keep out of my room. 
Mom: Great! Now let me make sure we both understand 
our agreement. I will stay out of the room, and 1*11 
wash only the clothes you bring downstairs. You'll 
have more privacy, and youll also take responsibility 
for taking yr ir clothes downstairs and carrying them 
back to your room after they're washed. Is that ri^t? 

Son: Yeah, that's it. 
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SESSION 

PASSIVE, AGCaiESSKVB, 
AND ASSERTIVE 
PROm^M-SCHMNG 
APPROACHES 

GOALS 

1. To help parents and adolescents identify and develop 
an assertive communication style within the family setting. 

2. To help parents and adolescents distinguish among passive, 
aggressive, and assertive interactions within the family 
setting. 

Session 5 deals with passive, aggressive, and assertive 
problem-solving approaches. During this session, parents and 
adolescents discuss the fact that, within famille&. difTerent 
family members use either a passive, aggressive, or assertive 
approach to solving family problems, based upon habit or 
personality or whatever feels "ccmfor table" for each family 
member. 

Emphasize that an Important point is for each member 
to be aivare of his or her own way of responding. Encourage 
each member to attempt to increase assertive responses. 
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1. Direct family members — parents and adolescents— to sit 
together as families. 

2. Tell them to turn to Form 8, 'Three Problem-Solving 
Styles/* in their Participcmt Workbook and as a family 
work together to complete the Form- 

3. Poll the group members for their responses. Ask each 
famify as a unit to give a definition of the term "passive." 
Record answers on the chalkboard. 

4. Briefly, point out that the '^passive" person tends to solve 
problems by "suffering" through them, {Passive comes 
from a Latin word meaning **to suffer.') Emphasize that 
the passive person usually communicates the following 
attitude: 'Well. I don*t like it, but I guess theres nothing? 
I can do about it, so go ahead and do whatever you're 
going to do." Emphasize that the passive person often 
whines and complains while "giving in"" and going along 
with whatever decision is made, but making sure that 
everyone knows that he or she doesn't like it. Emphasize 
that the passive person usually gets '"walked on*" by others. 

5. Poll the ^up members for their definitions of "aggressive." 
Record the answers on the chalkboard. 

6. Briefly point out that the aggressive person, in contrast 
to the passive person, approaches problems by taking over 
and. usually, '•walking over" others involved. Emphasize 
that the aggressive person tries to solve problems by 
humtUatingf putting dotmu and becoming hostUe towards 
anyone else Involved in the situation. Emphasize that the 
aggressive person often uses yelling as a way of gaining 
control in the lamify. Emphasize that the aggressive pei^on 
usually makes accusatory **you" statements ('You don't 
know anything*** Tou make me sick!", etc.). 

7. Poll the g^up members for their definitions of "assertive." 
Record the answers on the chalkboard. 
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8. Briefly point out that the oMmrtive person tries to solve 
problems by standing up for himself or herself, but 
respecting the rigjits of others. Emphasize that the assertive 
person attempts to use logicah rational approaches to 
problems and is often In search of a meaningful 
compromiae within the family. Emphasize that assertive 
people "do not walk on others, nor do they allow others 
to walk on them." Emphasize that the assertive person, 
in contrast to the aggressive person, makes "I" statements 
a think. I feel, etc.) rather than accusatory "you" statements. 
Emphasize that assertive problem solving is the goal for 
healthy fandly communications. 

9. Following the brief discussion, distribute Figure 5. "How 
Assertive Behavior Differs from Passive and Aggressive 
Behavior." A copy is in the Leader Manual (Permission 
Is granted to reproduce sufficient number of this figure 
to supply each participant with a copy.) Make sure that 
each participant in the group has a copy. Briefly review 
the items on the handout. This serves as a summary 
of what has been discussed thus far. (Note; Do not start 
to work with Figure 5 until after you have discussed 
the definitions of passive, aggressive, and assertive. This 
encourages the participants to be involved in the discussion 
rather than simply looldng at the sheets.) 

10. Direct the parents and adolescents to Forms 9 and 10. 
"Problem-Solving Scripts." which are included In their 
Participant Wbrfcboofcs. 

11. Instruct the parents to fill out the scripts on Form 9. 
"Parent Response Sheet" and the adolescents to fill out 
the scripts on Form 10. "Adolescent Response Sheet." 

12. Give the following instructions. "On the Response Sheet 
you have five family scenarios. Adolescents have five quotes 
from parents. Parents have five quotes from adolescents. 
You are expected to write typical 'quotes* which a passive* 
aggressive^ or assertive person mi^t make in response 
to each scene. For example, on the adolescent response 

(Continued on page 41) 
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pASsn^ 

BEHAVIOR 



ASSEKnVE 
BEHAVIOR 



AGQRESSn^ 
BEHAVIOR 



Whines or com- 
plains while "giv- 
ing In." 

Lets others choose 
for him/her 

Inhibited expres- 
sion of feelings 



Feels hurt and 
anxious. Plays the 
"martyr" role. 



Stands up for self 
but respects the 
rights of others 

Chooses for self. 



RationaL log^ ex- 
pres^on of feelings. 
i'T statements). 



Feels self confi- 

dent. 
Feels good about 

self. 



•Walks am^ others 
with no respect for 
their rights. 

Choosra for others. 



Explosive, unpre- 
dictable expression 
of feelings. 
CYou" statements). 

Feels defensive 
and hostile. 



Does not achieve 
desired goals. 



Achieves gaals with- Acliieves goals while 
out hanrrtng others. harming others. 



Figure 5. How assertive behavior differs from passive and 
aggressive behavlon* 



•From Your Perfect Right: A Guide to Assertive Living {Sixth EdilJop) C 
1990 by Roocrl E. Albert i and Michael L. Emmons. Adapted by Darrell 
J. Burnett. Ph.D.. uilh permission of Impact PubHshers, lm\, P.O. Box 
1094. San Luis Obispo. CA 93406. 



••Permission is granted to reproduce sufficient number of this 
supply each participant with a copy. Further reproduction prohibited. 



figure to 
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sheet the first scene is a quote from a parent saying 
•I don't want you to hang around those kids anymore!'. 
Each adolescent is expected to write three different remarks 
as made by a passive, aggressive, and assertive adolescent 
in response to the parent statement. It doesn't matter 
If you personally are passive, aggressive, or assertive. 
This is Just an activity to show that you know the differences 
and can write examples of eacli type of response. When 
you finish the first scene, go to the next quote from the 
parents and do the same thing imtil you have completed 
all Jive scenes. Parents are expected to do the same 
thing on the parent response sheet. For example, on the 
first scene Is a quote fix)m an adolescent saying. Ill hang 
around wliatever kids I want to!*. Each parent, mom and 
dad separately, is expected to write three different remarks 
representing a jxissive, aggressive^ or assertive parent. 
Do all Jive scenes.** 

13. Allow 15 to 20 minutes for the completion of the 15 
responses. Walk around the room while the participants 
are virrtting their quotes, offering suggestions as needed. 
Emphasize that the passive person does not simply give 
in. but gives in while con^kdning and whining. (Some 
group members may tend to present the passive person 
simply as giving in and saying "okay" without including 
the whining and complaining.) 

14. Ask for samples after all responses have been written 
for all five scenes, first from adolescents, then from parents. 

15. Ask the adolescents to read aloud ihetr "passive" responses 
to the first scene. 

16. Ask the parents to read aloud their "passive" responses 
to the first scene. 

17. Ask the adolescents to read aloud their "aggressive" 
responses to the first scene. 

18. Ask the parents to read aloud their "aggressive" responses 
to the first scene. 
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19. Ask the adolescents to read aloud their "assertive" responses 
to the first scene. 



20. Ask the parents to read aloud their "assertive" responses 
to the first scene. 

21. Direct the members of each fajrily unit— parents and 
adolescents — to review their responses with each other 
on the other four scenes. 

22. After five minutes emphasize that an important point 
!s to become asuore of the various personalities in the 
family, and how each chooses passive, aggressive, or 
assertive approaches. 

23. Remind the families that the assertive approach Is the 
goal for healthy family communications, wherein each 
member Is able to stand up for himself or herself, and 
to "get his or her point across" in family discussions. 

24. Conclude by Introducing the next few sessions as pmctlce 
sessions in assertitte communteatUms wherein parents 
and adolescents will practice the tGchniq^es qf ^ffiective 
communication which will allow each family member 
to practice getting his or her point across effectively with 
other feroily members. 
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SESSION 






FEELINGS CONCERNING 

EAMLY ISSUES 



1. To help parents and adolescents identify and develop 
assertive communications within the family setting. 

2. To help parents and adolescents learn effective 
communication techniques including (a) nonverbal 
techniques, (b) staying on topic, and (c) listening while 
discussing topics connected with family living. 



The sixth session is a hands-on exercise in effective 
communication, teaching parents and adolescents how to get 
theli- Ideas and feelings across in the most effective way possible. 

Emphasize the following points: 

• In many families, various members are not actively 
involved in solving family problems because they lack 
skills in 

1. WHAT they say. 

2. HOWtheysay it. orin 

3. I^TEaNING to what others say. 





GOALS 



INFORMATION 
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• The next few sessions will offer them specific practice 
in these three skills. 



PROCEDURES 

1 . Direct adolescents and parents to sit together. 

2. Briefly explain that effective tsmwumication is essential 
in learning assertive family problem solving. 

3. Direct participants to Form 11. "Major Areas of Effective 
Communication" (copy is in the Participant Workbook), 
Make sure that each participant has a copy. 

4. Review the three basic elements of effective communication 
as outlined on Form 11. Explain each element as follows. 

5. Emphasize that what you say is important in family 
problem solving because often, in families, the members 
get "ofT the track** and tend to be vague and unclear. 

Encourage parei^i ^ and adolescents to stay on topic 
and to be spec^ic as they communicate with each other. 

Emphasize that, often, when discussing a specific 
issue, such as curfew, parents ramble onto topics of grades, 
friends, clothes, etc.. rather than staying on the topic 
of curfew. 

Emphasize that often parents* expectations are va^^uely 
expressed to the adolescent, such as "good grades." "respect/' 
or "nice friends." Emphasize that adolescents often speak 
of wanting more ''freedom** without getting specific as 
to what "freedom" entails for them. 

6. Emphasize that p)erhaps the biggest roadblock to effective 
family communications Is how you say what you have 
to say. Emphasize that often family members have very 
good ideas and solutions to family problems, but the 
way they present their ideas **turns off* the other family 
members. 
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7. Give the following examples of each of the nonverbal 
techniques listed on Form 11: eye contact, tone of voice, 
and posture. 

EYE CONTACT; Give a compliment to an adolescent 
participant in the group (Example: "I really like that shirt 
you're wearing!"), saying the same thing three times. Say 
it once while looking at the floor. Say it again while 
looking at the ceiUng. Say it a third time while looking 
directly at the person you arc complimenting. Emphasize 
the importance of looldng at the person to whom you're 
talking. 

TONE OF VOICE: Give the same compliment to the 
same person in the group, but repeat It several times, 
giving examples of the tone of voice and how it affects 
communication. Say the words "Nice shirt." Say the words 
once in a mumbling, almost inaudible lone. Say the 
words again in a loud and boisterous tone. Then, say 
"Nice shirt. It used to be in style 10 years ago!" Explain 
how this sarcastic tone offends people. 

POSTURE: Demonstrate body posture as described 
in Form 11 (Example, yawn while saying "nice shirt" 
to the same participant). Emphasize the importance of 
appearing sincere and interested when communicating 
by leaning towards someone when you are speaking 
to tliem. Give one final example with the same participant 
while leaning towards the participant while saying "Nice 
shirt!" 

(Thank the participant for allowing you to use his 
or her shirt as an example, and tell the participant you 
really do like the shirt!) 

8. Ask a group member how he or she knows someone is 
listening to him or her. Emphasize that the most certain 
way to know if someone is listening to you is if he or 
she can repeat what you just said. 

Emphasize that often, in families, we presume that 
the other person is listening to what we say. Emphasize 
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the tmportaii^^ ^; checking out whether family members 
are listening to what we are saying. 

Emphasize how good listening promotes good speaking 
and vice versa* 

9. After explaining the basics on Form 1 1 , "Major Areas 
of Effective Communication " explain that they are now 
going to practice these basics with each other as individual 
families using a siH^rixig grid and some family tapics 
while grading each other in a family communication activity. 

10. Direct their attention to Form 12. "Scoring Grid for Effective 
Communication on Family Topics." which gives the 
directions for the communication activity. (Copy is In 
Participcmt Workbook.) 

IL Direct their attention also to Form 13, "Family Topics 
for an Effective Communication Activity." (Copy Is in the 
Participant Workbook.) NOTE: Each family needs only 
one scoring grid {Form 12) and one "family topics*" list 
(Form 13). However, extra copies should be available as 
needed. 

12. Explain that with the use of the scoring grid and the 
sheet of family topics each family will have the opportunity 
to practice the three areas of communication: using 
nonvertfol communication techniques, staying on topic^ 
and listening. 

13. Emphasize that the activity can be done with either three 
members (two parents and an adolescent) or two members 
(a parent and an adolescent). In the case of three members, 
one parent interacts with the adolescent while the other 
parent scores the parent and adolescent on the scoring 
grid. In the case of only two family members, parent 
andadoIesccT score each other, 

14. Demonstnite the activity as follows. 

a. Instruct the families to fill In the first line of the 
scoring grid with two names, placing the adolescent's 
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name under the speaker column, and parent's name 
under the listener column on the same line (see Figure 
6. "Example of a Partially Completed Scoring Grid" 
in the Leader MonuaJi. 

Call the participants' attention to the steps outlined 
on the directions section on Form 12 (Scoring Grid). 

Explain that step one requires the speaker to talk 
on the topic listed on the Family Topics sheet, with 
at least two sentences per response. For example, 
the first topic is "If 1 could change my family to make 
it better. I would . . The speaker is expected to 
complete this sentence with at least two sentences. 
Explain that, while giving the response, the speaker 
is to address the listener, paying attention to the 
nonverbal techniques of eye contact, tone of voice, 
and posture, as listed on the scoring grid. The speaker 
is also to be mindful of being specific, staying on 
topic, and not rambling. This is scored under the 
heading of '•content" on the scoring grid. 

Explain that step two requires the listener to repeat 
back what the speaker has Just said with no added 
commenUay. Thus, in the example above, the listener 
would repeat "You Just said that If you could change 
your family to make it better, you would . . . etc.. 
etc.. etc." Emphasize that the listener's task is simply 
to f«pea£ accurately what the speaker says to prove 
to the speaker that he or she is listening. 

Explain that step three involves scoring the speaker 
and listener on the criteria listed on the scoring grid: 
eye contact (the extent to which the speaker 1^ looking 
at the listener, or the extent to which the listener 
Is looking at the speaker when repeating back what 
was said): tone of voice (the 'extent to which the 
speaker and listener use appropriate tones in contnist 
to a threatening, sarcastic, lecturing, whining, too 
loud or too soft tone of voice): posture (the extent 
to which the body language of the speaker and listener 

(Continued on Pa^e 49) 
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Score: 1 - CkkxJ (has the general idea, but needs lots of pmctict*) 

2 =^ V^cr>^ Good {doing well but stUI needs some practice) 

3 Excellent {no problems^) 



Ftgitre 6. Examples of a partially completed scoring grid for 
the effective communicaiton activity. 
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convey interest and concern (leaning toward the person) 
rather than boredom (yawing, slouching, hand 
supporting chin, etc.), defensiveness (arms folded tightly 
against body), or aggressiveness (finger-pointing). As 
noted above, "content'* refers to the contents of 
what is said and measures how well the speaker 
stays on topic avoids rambling, is specific and clear. 
It also measures how well the listener is able to 
repeat what the speaker says without becoming 
defensive or without €uiding material or wandering 
into other topics. 

Call participants' attention to the bottom of the scoring 
grid, which lists the grading numbers: 

1 = go<«d (has the general idea, but needs lots 

of practice) 

2 = very good (doing well, but still needs practice) 

3 = eaBodilent (no problem!) 

Emphasize that everyone gets at least a "good," 
and there are no "0" scores. 

Explain the scoring procedure as follows: 

When Uiere are two pcwents and an adolescent. 
one parent scores, observing how the speaker 

commimicates with the listener, and how the listener 
repeats back what the speaker says. The scorer then 
grades the speaker on each of the four items on 
the scoring grid (eye contact, tone of voice, posture, 
and content), placing a number (1.2.or 3) under each 
item. The scorer does the same for the l^t£ner. 

When only one parent and one adolescent are 
present, they score each other €^ter each txtmptet^ 
interaction (that is. after the speaker has 
communicated to the listener, and the listener has 
repeated what was said). Thus, the listener scores 
the spe€iker and the speaker scores the listener. 
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Explain that when the numbers are given, the 
scorer should explain why the particular numbers 
were chosen* Thus, a scorer might say "I gave you 
a "1" on eye contact because although you started 
out looking at the other person, you began to drift 
with your eyes and then avoided eye contact most 
of the time." 

h. Explain that after the scoring has taken plac^ for the 
speaker and listener, they change roles, with the listener 
becoming the speaketf and the speaker becoming the 
listener on the same topic Hius, in the example above, 
the parent who was the listener becomes the speaks* 
with the parmts name listed under the speaker column. 
Ihe adolescent becomes the listener, with the adolescent's 
name listed under the listener column. The same topic 
Is repeated. "If I could change my family to make it 
better, I would . . 

Explain that each family member addresses each 
topic on the sheet. 

Explain that, in the case of two parents and 
an adolescent, the p€u^ts take turns scaringf so 
that both parents get involved in interacting with 
the adolescent. NOTE; The exercise calls for one parent 
to score the Interaction between the adolescent and 
the other parent. 

15. Instruct the families to begin the activity, starting with 
the item on the top of the Family Topics sheet {Form 
13). and continue through each item. Remind them again 
that each family member should address each item. 

16. Move from family to family while they practice, giving 
guidance where necessary. Make sure that they don't 
get "bogged down'* on any specific topic. Help them 
concentrate on the nonverbal techniques. Help the listener 
to simply repeat what is said without adding more material 
or becoming defensive. 
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17. Allow 25 to 30 minutes for the activity. Have extra scoring 
grids to use if needed. 

18. Ask if anyone had any difficulty with listening without 
becoming d^cnsiwe, or any difficulty being speci/Jc. 

19. Explain that unqualified listening is the first part of 
communicating when a problem exists. Explain that, after 
you have proven to a family member that you have heard 
his or her point of view, then you can oflfer yours. Explain 
that these activities are aimed at simply practicing how 
to get your point across, and how to listen objectively. 

20. Emphasize the importance of being specific when 
communicating. 

21. Conclude by noting that the scoring grid simply allows 
famUy members to stay on focus while discussing Issues. 
Emphasize that the scoring grid will be used in the next 
three sessions as the topics become more personol and 
the family members begin to practice making "I" 
statements toward each other. 

22. Introduce the next session by noting that the scoring 
grid will be used while the family members practice how 
to expi-ess positive feelings toward each other, practicing 
how to give and retxive compliments. 
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SESSION 



EXPRESSING 
POSITIVE FEELINGS 

TOWARD 
FAMILY MEMBERS 

GOALS 

1. To help parents and adolescents Identify and develop 
assertive communications within the family setting. 

2. To help parents and adolescents learn effective 
communication techniques including (a) nonverbal 
techniques, (b) staying on topic, and (c) listening while 
expressing positive feelings toward each other. 

INFC»MATION 

Session 7 is a hands-on acti\1ty In effective communication, 
teaching parents and adolescents nonverbal techniques while 
exchanging "I" statements of positive feelings toward each 
other. 

Emphasi7.e the following points: 

• Positive interactions in families with adolescents are 
very Important in order to counter the almost inevitable 
negative interactions which take place as the adolescent 
struggles toward his or her independence. 
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• Children* In the early stages of life, develop patterns 
for gaining attention within the family. Emphasize 
that a child has a choice of ^dning attention through 
IMfsitive behaviors or through negative behaviors. 
Explain that* in many families, the tendency is to give 
attention onlg when negative behaviors occur. Thus, 
parents are not accustomed to saying "Johrmy. what 
a good bqy» you didn't break your sister's toy today!". 
Rather, Johnny usually receives no attention in that 
case. Usually the attention comes when he does break 
a toy. 

• In many cases, the child develops a repertoire of negative 
behaviors because he or she can get attention for 
them. Emphasize that, in some cases, some children 
see being good as "boring." 

• Breaking the chain of 'Hqgative attention" and attending 
to positive behaviors is very important. Emphasize that 
in the average healthy family, the ratio of positiue 
to negative interacttons should be four to ane^ Thus, 
for each incident where attention is given for negative 
behaviors, fmr incidents should occur where attention 
is given for positiue behaviors. 

• Activities for this session, with the emphasis upon 
positives, are a step toward increasing positive 
interactions In families. 



PROCEDURES 

Direct parents and adolescents to sit together. 

Introduce the session by making the points listed above 
about positive and negative attention in families. 

Direct participants to Form 14. "Scoring Grid for Effective 
Communication of Positive Feelings.** and Form 15. ^Stem 
Statements of Posit ive Feel ings for an Effect ive 
Communication Activity/' (Copy of each is In the Particpant 
Workbook,) 
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4. Briefly review the items on Form 11. "Major Areas of 
Efifective Communication." noting the importance of staying 
on topic, using nonverbal techniques, and listening, as 
explained during Session 6. 

5. Briefly review the directions for using the scoring grid, 
as explained during Session 6. 

6. Instruct the families to complete Form 14. •'Scoring Grid 
for Efifective Communication of Positive Feelings." as they 
did in Session 6. but this time using Form 15. **Stem 
Statements of Positive Feelings for an Effective 
Communication Activity." with "1" statements. 

7. Emphasize that, on the scoring grid, under the item 
**contmtf" the important point Is to stay on topic, and 
stay positive with no nesfoHve qualifiers. Explain that, 
at times, compliments are given within families, only to 
be undone by a negative statement. Give an example 
of how a negative statement undoes a compliment, as 
when a parent says "Nice Job on the English, you got 
a "C*:" but then follows with a statement such as "It's 
about time, after getting a "D* and an TI" 

Emphasize also that the listener, when repeating the 
positive statement by the speaker, simply repeats the 
positive, without minimizing the compliment with a 
negative qual^ier. Using the example above, if the parent 
says "Nice Job in English, you got a *C*:" the adolescent 
should simply repeat the statement, and not qualify it. 
Thus, the Important point is for the adolescent to accept 
the compliment and not say The English teacher is an 
easy grader. He never gives lower than a *C' to anybody," 

8. Remind participants to start with the first sentence at 
the top of the sheet, and to do each item on the sheet, 
with each family member addressing each item on the 
sheet 

9. If any new families are in the group, instruct them 
individually on how to complete the activity. Move around 
the room reminding the participants to remain positive, 
with no negative qualifiers. 
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10. Allow 25 to 30 minutes for families to do the activity. 



U. Ask participants whether or not they had problems staying 
positive and/or finding enough positive statements to 
make. Ask whether ^e contact was a problem. Ask whether 
people were embarrassed while giving or receiving 
compliments. 

12. Conclude by reiterating the importance of positive 
interactions. Remind parents and adolescents to continue 
to look for positive things in each other and to make 
'T statements about positive feelings towards each other. 

13. Introduce the next session by noting that, altl^ough the 
emphasis has been on positive feelings, the reality is 
that negative feelings also exist toward family members, 
and an avenue is needed within families for each member 
to express negative feelings. Emphasi/.e that the freedom 
to make negative statements gives more meaning to positive 
statements. Emphasize that the next session will center 
around constructive, appropriately stated negative 
feeling, with no yelling, screaming, or put-down remarks. 
Emphasize that the session will encourage {issertive* 
not oggresslue communication. 
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SESSION 

EXPRESSING 
NEG/mVE FEEZ.INGS 
TOWARD 
EAMLY MEMBERS 

GOALS 

1. To help parents and adolescents identify and develop 
assertive communication within the family setting. 

2. To help parents and adolescents learn effective 
communication techniques including (a) nonverbal 
techniques, (b) staying on topic and (c) listening while 
expressing negative feelings tt ivard each other. 



INF(»MAriON 

Session 8 is a hands-on activity in effective communication, 
allowing parents and adolescents to practice nonverbal 
techniques while exchanging "l" statements of negative feelings 
toward each otlier. 

Emphasize the following points: 

• Negative statements between family members sometimes 
lead to emotional outbursts, temper tantnims. property 
destruction, and a general feeling of unrest. 
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• Negative feelings are a continuum^ often beginning 
as feelings of being annoyed* These feelings can then 
develop into feelings of resentmenU which, in turn, 
can develop into cn^erand ultimately hatred. 

• An Important point is for families to be able to discuss 
feelings of annoyance and resentnwnt as they occurp 

so that they don't build into strong feelings of anger 
and hatred over a period of years. Emphasize that, 
in families these strong feelings of €mger and hatred 
are what lead to the explosive outbursts within the 
family settings. 

• Within healthy family settings the need ejdsts to have 
freedom to express disagreement and negative feelings 
which are accepted as constructive criticism. 

• Adolescents often have a difficult time expressing negative 
feelings without becoming either aggressive or passive 
and withdrawn. 

• Exchanging negative feelings appropriately is a major 
but essential task for effective communication in a 
family. Note that, unless family membere feel the freedom 
to make negative statements within the family, the 
positive statements do not have the same value. That 
i^, unless a person feels free to say "no" within the 
family, the **yes** statement often may be out of fear. 

• Dim!: /, Jiis activity each family member will have an 
cppor . unity to begin to develop an atmosphere in the 
family where appropriate expression of negative feelings 
is acceptable. 



PROCEDURES 

Direct parents and adolescents to sit together. 

Introduce the session by discussing the points listed above 
about (a) the importance of allowing the expression of 



negative feelings between and among family 
and (b) the continuum of feelings as follows: 



members: 



mmoyance resentment anger hatred, 

I I I I 

and the need to practice how to express n^ative feelings 
assertively. 

Draw the continuum on the chalkboard, and explain 
that this activity centers around the first two parts of 
the continuum. **aimoyance'' and ^Presentment.*' Explain 
that if feelings of annoyance and resentment are expressed 
early, they often will not build to anger and hatred. 

3. Direct participants o Form 16. "Scoring Grid for Efiective 
Communication of Negative Feelings." and Form 17. "Stem 
Statements of Negative Feelings for an Effective 
Communication Activity/* {Both Forms are in the Participant 
Workbook.] Have extra scoring grid sheets available for 
use if needed, 

4. Briefly review the items on Form 11, "Major Areas of 
Effective Communication." noting the Importance of staying 
on topiCf using nonverbal techniques, and listening, 

as originally explained in Session 6. 

5. Briefly review the directions for using the scoring grid, 
as explained during Session 6. 

6. Explain that the families will complete Form 16, "Scoring 
Grid for Effective Communication of Negative Feelings." 
similarly to the way they did Forms 12 and 14' in Sessions 
6 and 7. but this time using Form 17. "Stem Statements 
of Negative Feelings" v/lth "1" statements. 

7. Emphasize that, on the scoring grid, under the item **tone 
qfuoif^/* the important point is to maintain an assertive, 
not aggressive tone, using a calm voice, with no yelling, 
threatening, or ojfensive language. Emphasize that 
the activity is one In learning to be appropriate while 
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disagreeing. It is not a screaming match or an exercise 
in put-downs. 

8. Emphasize that the "content" item on the scoring grid 
refers to what is actually scdd by the speaker and listener. 
Emphasize that the exercise is a beginning in learning 
how to negotiate. That is. when two people disagree with 
each other, and attempt to negotiate a compromise, it 
is initially important for each person to make his or 
her point assertively without the other p rson becoming 
d^finsive. Emphasize that this activity ir/otves a speaker 
and a listener. The speaker is expected to communicate 
clearly, specifically, and <i^ertively while making his 
or her point about a specific area in which the speaker 
is having difficulty with the listener. The listener is expected 
to show that he or she is listening by simply repeating 
the statement made by the speaker without becoming 
defensive. Thus, on the scoring grid, under the column 
marked "content." the speaker is graded on being assertive, 
not aggressive. That is. the speaker Is expected to simply 
make his or her "\" st5>*-ment about his or her opinion 
or feelings about the other person. The listener Is graded 
on the scoring grid under the column "content" In terms 
of whether the listener simply repeats the statement made 
by the speaker without attempting to defend himself 
or herself or to challenge the speaker, even though the 
listener may disagree with what the speaker is saying. 

Emphasize that no one likes to hear negative things 
about himself or herself, and that the normal tendency. 
If you disagree with what you hear, is to challenge the 
statement immediately. However. In this phase of 
communication training the simple, oi^fective repeHOon 
of the statement is simply to prove to the speaker that 
the listener is Indeed listening. 

Emphasize that, in the normal sequence of negotiations, 
the next step would be for the listener to make a self- 
defense statement, covering the areas of disagreement. 
However, in this activity the first step Is the only one 
practiced, namely, simply repeating what is said. 
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Give the following example: 

If the adolescent, as speaker, addresses dad and says, 
"I feel irritated when you put me down in front of my 
friends," the tendency for dad. the listener, who disagrees 
with what the adolescent said, might be to repeat the 
statement, but with his own self-defense added. Thus, 
dad might be tempted to say. "You just said that you 
feel irritated when I put you down in front of your friends, 
BUT there's no way 1 do that very often. I think 1 may 
have done it once, and 1 think you're overreacting!" 

Emphasize that the activity calls for dad simply to 
repeat the statement and leave out his self-defensive 
response.- (beginning with BUT . . .). 

9. Remind participants to start with the first sentence at 
the top of Form 17. "Stem Statements of Negative Feelings" 
and to do each sentence, with each family member 
addressing each sentence on the sheet. 

10. If any new families are in the group, instruct them 
individually on how to complete the activity. Move around 
tJie room reminding participants to remain assertive and 
not aggresMve, 

11. Allow 25 to 30 minutes for families to do the activity. 
Remind all families to remain calm, stay on topic, and 
not to get "stuck" on any one sentence for a long time. 
Remind them that this is simply an activity in learning 
to give and receive negative feelings without turning the 
interaction into a major negative outburst. 

12. After the allotted time, ask participants to discuss the 
ease or dlfllcuUy of the task. 

13. Ask them to compare this session with the previous session 
which emphasiiced positives rather than negatives. Ask 
them which session was easier and why. (NOTE: Some 
may report "positives" were easier because they had no 
fear of retaliation. Others may report that "negatives ' 
were e^isier because they had more "material" to discuss.) 
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14. Compliment participants for their participation during 
this session and the last session, noting that they have 
had an opportiinity to communicate on a level far more 
intense than typical parent-adolescent communications 
within the average family- 

15. Conclude by en<x)uraglng participants to keep the *teelings** 
sheets for future use, to continue practicing 
communications, and to be aware of their everyday use 
of nonverbal communication techniques. 

16. IntnxJuce Session 9. on emptUhyf by noting that although 
being able to express and listen to feelings and opinions 
among family members is important, attempting to **put 
one s self in the other family member's sho^" concerning 
family members' feelings and opinions is equally important. 
Explain that parents and adolescents will practice empathy 
during the next session, attempting to see and feel thi^igs 
from each other's point of view. 
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SESSION 




EXPRESSING 

FEELINGS OF 
EMRATKY TOWARD 
FAMILY MEMBERS 

GOALS 

1. To help parents and adolescents Identify and develop 
assertive communications with the family setting. 

2 To help parents and adolescents develop empathy for 
each other, "getting into each other's shoes " concerning 
feelings, opinions, and thoughts connected with parent- 
adolescent Issues. 

3 To help parents and adolescents learn effective 
■ communication techniques including (a) nonverbal 

techniques, (b) staying on topic, and (c) listening while 
expressing feelings of empathy io^axd each other. 



INFCXtMATION 

Session 9 is a hands-on activity in eifective communication, 
allowing parents and adolescents to practice (a) specific nonverbal 
techniques, (b) staying on topic, and (c) listening whUe expressing 
feelings of empathy toward each other. 
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Emphasize the following points: 



• The importance of en^iothy should be stressed In the 
development of effective assertive communication. 
Emphasize that aggression is often an obstacle to 
assertive interactions. That is. family members run 
the risk of becoming aggressive, hostUe, defensive, and 
belittling toward each other when a sensitive topic 
is discussed. Aggressive family members are often 
somewhat insensitiife to the needs or feelings of each 
other. 

• Empathy, the process of "getting into the other person's 
shoes." counteracts the tendency toward aggressive 
Insensitivity. 

• If a family member can become aware of another 
member's feelings and can try to get inside that members 
feelings, thoughts, etc.. then family members can more 
easily become assertive rather than aggressive. 

• Empathy comes from the Greek word meaning "to suiTer 
inside." Sympathy means "to suffer with." Empathy 
is much deeper than sympathy. 



PROCEDURES 

1. Direct parents and adolescents to sit apart from each 
other on opposite sides of the room. 

2. Introduce the topic of empathy with the points listed 
in the "Information" section of this Session. 

3. Call participants" attention to Forms 18 and 19 with 
activities on empathy related to family issues. (A copy 
of each form is found in Participant Workbook.) (NOTE: 
If tills workshop is taking place in an inpatient psychiatric 
hospital, the leader may choose Forms 21 and 22 related 
to "Hospital Issues" which are discussed at the end of 
the material In this session.) 
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4 Direct the parents, mom and dad separately, to nil out 
' Form 18. "Parent Sheet for Activities on Empathy Related 

to Family Issues." Have adolescents fill out Form 19 
"Adolescent Sheet for Activities on Empathy Related to 
F^y Issues." Direct adolescents to distinguish how mom 
and dad feel separately on each issue. Have extra sheets 
available for use if needed. 

5 Explain that Part A of the Form addresses feelings of 
' the other family member in connection with basic issues 

which usually arise in the course of adolescence. Explain 
that Part B of the Form addresses feelings of the person 
completing the sheet Emphasize that bath sections are 
to completed. (NOTE: If they haven't experienced some 
of the issues yet. direct them to ontMpote possible feelings, 
thoughts, etc.) 

6 Remind parents and adolescents that the task is to try 
' to "get into each other's shoes," whether ogreement 

exiA or not (NOTE: If a parent or adolescent hesitates 
or says he or she doesn't know what the other family 
member feels or thinks. Instruct each participant to guess.) 

7. Allow 20 minutes for completion of the Forms. 

8. Direct parents and adolescents to sit together as famUies 
while reviewing the completed sheets. 

9 Explain that various items will be discussed among family 
' mCTnbers In a structured fashion, using Form 20. -Scoring 
Grid for Effective Communication of Empathy." 

10. Give the following Instructions. 

a The parent begins the interaction as speoJcer. The 

adolescent is the listener. Their names are entered 
on the scoring grid. 

b The parent speaks to the adolescent, attempting to 
empathize, to "get into the adolescent's shoes" on 
the first item listed on Form 18. Part A (i.e.. the 
adolescent is at a party and friends encourage him 
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or her to drink alcohol). The pan;nt expresses what 
he or she thinks the adolescent might think or feel 
when facing peer pressure. The parent addresses the 
remarks direcUy to the adolescent. 

c. The fMdolescent, as listener, simply repeats back 
what the parent says, to show that he or she was 
listening. 

d. The speaker and listener are then scored on Form 
20. the scoring grid (eye contact, etc.). either by a 
third scorer if two parents are present, or by themselves 
if only one parent is present. 

e. The adolescent then becomes the speaker on the 
same topiCt explaining to the parent, as listener, 

that, indeed the parent was correct about the 
adolescent's feelings or thoughts. If the parent omitted 
certain thoughts or feelings which the adolescent had. 
then the adolescent communicates them to the parent. 

f. The parent, as listener, simply repeats back what 
is said. 

g. Scoring on the scoring grid then takes place as above. 

h. After this interaction, the adolescent becomes the 
speaker, attempting to en^thize with the parent 
on the first item on Form 19. Part A (i.e.. dealing 
with the first unchaperoned date), attempting to "get 
into the parent's shoes" concerning feelings and 
thoughts which might make it difficult lor the parent 
to deal with the situation. 

i. The pcwent, as listener, simply repeats what the 
adolescent said. 

J. The two are scored on the scoring grid. Form 20. 

k. TTie parent then becomes the speaker on the some 
topic, explaining that, indeed, the adolescent was 
correct about the parent's feelings or thoughts. If 
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the adolescent omitted any feelings or thoug£hts which 
the parent had. or might haw. the parent communicates 
this to the adolescent. 

1. The adolescent then simply repetMis what the parent 
said. 

m. The two are then scored on the scoring grid. Form 
20. 

U. Explain that this procedure is used for each of the items 
on the empathy sheets {Forms 18 and 19) until all items 
have been discussed, as time permits. 

12. Emphasize the Unportance of remaining calm and staying 
on task during the activity. 

13. Allow 20 minutes for completing the scoring grid. 

14. Briefly ask group members to discuss whether they had 
difliciilty remaining on topic and remaining calm. 

15. Conclude by noting that empathy is an essential for good 
communications in families. Encourage continued practice 
in this area. 

16. Introduce Session 10 by noting that empathy becomes 
easier the more we understand experiences and behaviors 
of family members. Accordingly. Part 111 of the program. 
Sessions 10 through 15. centers around understanding 
the "whys" and "wherefores" of behaviors which occur 
within families and among family members. Explain that 
the sessions will deal with the principles of behavior 
change. 

Briefly note that Session 10 will dqal with the topic 
of how behaviors and their consequences are intimately 
connected so that consequences can actually determine 
wliether certain behaviors occur again. 

NOTE: If Session 9 takes place in an inpatient psychiatric 
setting, the leader may opt to use the "Hospital Issues" 
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Empathy Sheets. Fbrms 21 and 22. using the same format 
as listed above, but substituting "Hospital Issues" for 
"FaiTiay Issues." In this case, the adolescents and parents 
attempt to empathize witli each other In connection with 
the various phases of the hospitalization (pre-admission, 
admission, visits, passes, discharge, etc.). Since these 
issues and experiences are current and Intense, the session 
needs much structure to keep the participants on task. 
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SESSION 



10 




GOALS 



1. To help parents and adolescents understand why behaviors 
occur, and to learn some techniques for changing and/ 
or managing behaviors within the home setting. 

2. To help parents and adolescents understand the Law of 
Effect: the relationship between behavior and Its 
consequence. 



Session 10 begins a series of sessions centering around 
why behaviors occur. This session and the next session invoK^e 
more lecturing by the group leader than in previous settings, 
however the information is basic. 

The main topic for Session 10 is the Law of Effect, which 
states that behavior is a Junction of its consequence. That 
Is. the probability of a behavior recurring is based upon how 
a person exper^ntxs and perceives the consequences \\^ch 
come after the behavior. Thus, if a person experiences or 
perceives a consequence as plecisant, he or she is likely 
to repeat the behaxlor. However, if a person experiences or 
perceives a consequence as unpleasiuit, he or she is likely 
to decrease that behavior In the fvuure. 
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Emphasize the following points: 



• The key to the repetition or decrease of the behavior 
is based upon how the person perceives or experiences 
the consequence for the behavior. For example, some 
people get a traffic ticket, and they experience this 
as an extremely unpleasant and n^ative consequence. 
They then significantly decrease their erratic and 
problematic driving habits. However^ some people need 
more than one ticket before they experience the 
consequence as unpleasant. Indeed, some people need 
threats from insurance companies concerning increased 
premiums before they will ultimately change their driving 
habits to concur with the rules of the road. 

• With families, one child or adolescent may perceive 
a consequence as unpleasmtf while another brother 
or sister may perceive the same consequence as 
pleasimt 

• The individual difference in the perception and 
e;igperjence of oonsequens^s is what accounts for some 
children in the family decreasing their negative behaviors 
while other siblings wmtinue them. 

• Each adolescent finds his or her limits while acting 
out during adolescence, based upon what he or she 
experiences as the ultimate negative consequence ^^ch 
the adolescent wants to avoid in me future. A continuum 
of ne^atit;e consequences can be applied to an 
adolescent, ranging from a simple lecture or warning, 
and proceeding all the way to prison! 

• Fortunately, most adolescents stop short of needing 
the le^at system as a consequence for stopping their 
behaviors. However, in some situations an adolescent 
will stop his or her antisocial activities only if forced 
to do so, legally. Thus, in some cases, in order to 
bring an adolescent under control, the necessary 
procedure is to press charges. Indeed, sometimes, 
"love means pressing charges.'* 
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1 . Direct parents and adolescents to sit together. 

2. Introduce the session by reading, or handing out the 
following scenario, asking the parents to put themselves 
in the place of the parents described in the scenario: 

A imeen year old boy Is living at home with his parents. 
Over the past six months, several problems have occurred. 
The boy has had four separate instances of truancy. 
He has been caught twice with marUuana at home. Eight 
instances of cwfew violation have been identified. He 
has run away from home on two occasions, once for 
four days, and once for ten days. Two incidences of stealing 
have occurred, once from the family ($50). and once in 
the community (shoplifting $80 worth of tapes). No charges 
were pressed in either incident, and the parents made 
restitution to the store. During the past six months the 
parents have been involved with thsir son In family 
counselingf beginning with the school counselor, then 
the pastoral counselor, and recently in outpatient family 
therapy. On this particular day. as mother returns home 
at 4 PM she walks into the house and ftnds a letter 
frc.?i school that is torn, crumpled, and thrown on the 
sofa. She reads the letter and is Informed that her son 
hac been truant tliree ttmea within the past two weeks. 
She r'so reads that he is about to flunk three of his 
ci)urs-s. She valks toward his room. As she opens the 
door she finds him smoking marijuana. S.ie confronts 
him H'*h increased "f/tounding." He retaliates by cursing 
at her. He runs oui oi his room, pushes her ast'- e. and 
runs out the front ^^oor. As he runs down the driveway 
he picks up a rock throws it at the family car. denting 
it. He picks up another rock, and throws it at the front 
windshield, cracking ii. He then runs down the street 
yelling obscenities, making obscene gestures toward his 
mother, and runs away. 

3. After going o\'er the scenario, ask each parent to mentally 
choose one (and only one) of the following reactions to 
this scenario: 
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a go after the boy to find him, 



b. get more strict with house niles, 

c. seek more famlfy counseling, or 

d. press charges for the damagp to the car. 

4. Before the parents respond, ask the adolescents how 
they think their parents would respond. Ask each adolescent 
individually. 

5. Poll the parents for their individual responses. Record 
them on the chalkboard. For those parents who did not 
choose "d. press charges/* ask them whu they did not 
choose to press chatges, fThey will usually express concern 
about issues such as making things worse, or getting 
involved with criminals and learning worse habits, or 
some may discuss frustration with the lack of legal action 
for ^family" matters.) 

For those parents who did chose "pressing charges/' 
ask them why^ fHiey will usually d^cribe this approach 
as the **last chance** when nothing else has worked.) 

6. After the discussion by the parents about how they would 
have handled the scenario (allow up to 15 minutes)* 
introduce the v c of how cfms^pnem^ following behaviors 
play an essential part in determining uliether the behaviors 
will occur ag^ln. Emphasize how, in some cas^, the l^gpol 
consequence, drastic though it may seem, may be the 
only real consequence which will stop the problem behavior. 

7. Introduce the topic of the LAW OF EFFECT* directing 
the participants to Form 23. 'The Law of Effect: Behavior 
Is a Function of Its Consequence** (copy is in Participant 
Workbook^. Discuss those points listed in the "Information" 
secLion about how behavior is a function of its consequence, 
noting the Importance of the perceptUm and experience 
of the consequence. 
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8. Emphasize that, as mentioned on Form 23. the task of 
parents with adolescents is to communicate to them that 
there are iiniileasafit consequences for jnxMem behaviors 
at home, school and in the community, and that there 
are pleasant consequences for positive behaviors. 

9. Direct the participants to look at the bottom half of Form 
23, "The Law of Effect." under the heading entitled 'The 
Continuum of Unpleasant Consequences" as to what an 
adolescent may experience. Note that each adolescent 
eventually will "bottom out," stopping the problem behavior 
when the consequence is perceived and experienced 
as unpleasant enou^ to avoid in the future, 

10. Explain that you wiil go through each setting (home, 
school, community, and probation) listed on Form 23. 
noting the continuum of native consequences for problem 
behaviors in those settings. Note how some adolescents 
stop their problem behaviors earlier than others, based 
upon how they perceive and e^qperience the consequences 
as they proceed along the continuum of more severe 
consequences. 

1 1. Discuss the HOME setting and give an example of a problem 
behavior (i.e.. curfew violation). Give examples of the 
continuum of consequences which parents can apply at 
home (first a lecture, then restriction, then counseling, 
then probation). Give examples of how some adolescents 
perceive and experience a lecture or wamit^ from parents 
as significantly unpleasant enough to stop the behavior. 

Note, however, that some adolescents are not affected 
by lectures or warnings and do not perceive or experience 
them as unpleasant. In fact, lectures and warnings- may 
be "pleasant" for some adolescents because they enjoy 
seeing their parents get upset! 

Discuss how restrictioru or grounding, the next level 
on the continuum of negative consequences, stops some 
adolescents because it is Indeed unple?«xtnt to them. They 
never thought mom or dad would actually 'carry through" 
with the warning of restriction. Note, however, that some 
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adolescents are not affected by restriction because It actually 
becomes a **game." They reason, "If Vm on restriction, 
my parents are on r^>trlctlon!". The adolescent also may 
see a trestrlction as simply a short "time out** while he 
or she regroups his or her energy to plan bigger and 
better ways of getting even. 

Discuss how counselmg^ beginning with outpatient 
counseling, with someone outsidB the family, stops some 
adolescents because they can no longer manipulate the 
home settin^^ and they decide to stop- Note, however, 
that some will make a game out of outpatient counseling, 
saying all the right things in the counseling session, but 
maintaining the same problem behaviors at home. Note 
that these adolescents may need more intense counseling, 
either In a hospital setting, if their behaviors become 
drastic {suicidal, depressed, etc.), or, in some cases, in 
a residential treatment center or live-in school These 
adolescents, removed from the amenities of home, may 
indeed experience the absence from home as the ultimate 
negative consequence and decide to stop the problem 
behaviors. 

Note, however, that some adolescents still will not 
"bottom out" with these consequences, and will stop only 
when faced with le^ral consequences and placed on 
probation. 

Emphasize that this legal consequence, as discussed 
in the opening scenario of the session, may, unfortunately, 
be the only consequence which the adolescent may 
experience as truly unpleasant enough to get him or her 
to stop the problem behavior. 

12. '^'''stuiss the SCHOOL setting, using truancy as an example, 
and go through each consequence on the continuum. 
Note how some adolescents may stop after lectures or 
warnings, but others, as In the case of the home setting, 
will need more severe consequences such as detention. 
Still others may see detention as fun {as in the movie 
•The Breakfast Clubl. 
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Note that some adolescents may need suspension 
as the ultimate negative consequence, while still others 
may see suspension as "time ofT' for surfing, hanging 
out, etc., and may require expulsion as the ultimate 
negative consequence. And stUl others may see expulsion 
as "no big deal." looking forward to a new school or 
a full time job. They may need counseling as the final 
consequence. Still others, as mentioned earlier, may use 
diversion counseling as a short delay before returning 
to their truant behaviors. Ultimately, some adolescents 
may require the legal consequences of probation as the 
final unpleasant consequence which will motivate them 
to cease their truant behaviors. 

13. Discuss the COMMUNITY settmg, using shoplifting as 
an example, noting how some adolescents are one time 
offenders, who stop after being warned by the store 
authorities or after having a "meeting" with parents and 
store owners. 

Note that some adolescents, however, experience the 
"meetings" as fun because of the inconvenience or 
embarrassment it causes their parents who have to go 
to the meeting with the store owners or security guards. 
Consequently, some adolescents require restitution as 
the ultimate negative consequence, wanting to get the 
incident off their record by paying tlie debt. Still others 
take restitution lightly, figuring they can pay olT the debt 
gradually while continuing shoplifting elsewhere. 
Consequently, some adolescents may need counseling 
as the final consequence. Still others, as mentioned above, 
may use counseling as a diversion while continuing to 
shoplift. Ultimately, some adolescents may only respond 
to the legal consequence of prolKMtion as the significant 
negative consequence to motivate them to stop shoplifting. 

14. Discuss the PROBATION setting, noting Uiat. even when 
a legal consequence occurs for a behavior, different leucls 
of negoHvity are experienced by adolescents within the 
legal system. 
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Explain that the flrst >evel is if{farmal probation, 
wherein the legal consequence of probation is held over 
the adolescent's head. The a^iolescent is told that, if he 
or she avoids crime for the next six months* the charge 
will be dropped and the adolescent will be taken oflf informal 
probation* Usually* no probation officer is assigned during 
this time. For some adolescents, this is the ultimate 
humiliating experience and they stop any further illegal 
action. For some, however, it is a case of "out of s^t, 
out of mind." That is, if no probation officer Is assigned 
and no immediate legal consequence occurs, then no 
negative experience has been felt* Consequently, some 
adolescents require Jbrmal probation, while living at 
home, as the ultimate negative consequence, wherein 
they have to report to a probation officer r^ularly. They 
have a list of probation rules which, if violated, could 
result In spending time in Juvenile HaiL Still others, 
however, do not experience formal probation while living 
at home as native because thsy realize that the probation 
officer has a large caseload and may not be able to keep 
a close watch on them. Thus, formal probation while 
living at home ^an become a "game" for some adolescents 
who are preoccupied with trying to "beat the system/' 
Consequently, some adolescents require probation while 
living outside the home as the ultimate negative 
consequence. They live In small group homes In the 
commimity. with strict rules and curfews, and dally group 
meetings while attending school in the community or at 
a court approved school Still others, however, see this 
as another game and use It as an opportunity to **test 
the limits" of the small group home setting. It is not 
experienced by some as ultimately unpleasant. These 
adolescents, then, require probation In a work campf 
usually 6 months to a year. Most adolescents who reach 
this level of probpllon tend to "bottom out," experiencing 
the hard labor and inconvenience of a work camp as 
the ultimate negative consequence which will stop their 
illegal behaviors. And yet, some adolescents still challenge 
the camp setting, continuing to experience the legal 
consequences as "a game," and ultimately ending up in 
Youth Prison^ remaining behind bars, ofT and on, until 
18 or sometimes beyond, into adulthood. 
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15. Conclude this session by noting that each adolescent 
"bottoms out" somewhere along the continuum of negative 
consequences. Emphasize that many explanations can 
be given as to why one adolescent "bottoms out" earlier 
on the continuum than others, even within the same 
family. Emphasize that the best parents can do for their 
adolescents is to help them experience consistent 
consequences for their behaviors (positive and negative) 
so that they can make choices about whether to continue 
or stop their problem behaviors. 

16. Introduce Session 11 by noting that parents can help 
themselves in setting up consequences for their adolescent's 
behaviors by being aware of the deuelopmental age of 
their adolescent and by being aware of some basic 
behavioral principles associated with behavior change. 
Inform them that in Session 11 developmental and 
behavioral approaches will be considered for dealing with 
adolescents. 
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SESSION 

THEORIES OP 
ADOLESCENT 
BEHAVIOR 

GOALS 

1. To help parents and adolescents understand the theories 
of adolescent behavior: analytic, humaiustlc. biological 
(developmental), and behavioral. 

2. To help parents understand how they can use the biological 
and behavioral approaches to enhance parent-adolescent 
interactions within the family. 

Session 11 is in the form of a lecture on four theoretical 
approaches to understanding adolescence: (1) analytic. (2) 
humanistic. (3) biological (developmental), and (4) behavioral. 
After a brief discussion of the analytic and humanistic 
approaches, most of the lecture centers around the biological 
(developmental) and behavioral theories of adolescent behaviors. 

Emphasize the following points: 

*■ The developmental age ol adolescents is important in 
considering behavior. 
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• In viewing behavior, one needs to consider the extent 
to vMch the adolescent's behavtore are haJMt patterns 
that can be changed. 



prcx:bdures 

L Direct parents and adolescents to sit together during this 
session* 

2. Introduce the topic for the session by noting that within 
the field of mental health, at least four orientations, or 
ways of explaining adolescent behaviors, are presently 
used. 

3. Using the example of an adolescent showing severe explosive, 
destructive temper tantrumSf briefly summarize how 
each of the four orientations would explain the adolescent's 
behavior, as provided in Procedures 4,5,6, and 7. 

4. Write the word ANALYTIC on the chalkboard. Explain 
that the analytic approach towards understanding 
adolescence originated with FJneud, who. In general, explained 
behaviors in terms of unconscious coi\flict^ Thus, if 
an analytically oriented mental health professional were 
attempting to explain the temper tantrums, he or she 
would look for an underlying unconscious conflict, probably 
in early childhood, vMch the temper tantrum represents. 
Explain that treatment in this orientation is usually long» 
term and on-going. 

5. Write the word HUMANISTIC on the chalkboard. Explain 
that the humanistic approach is based upon the 
presumption that every human being is potentially healthy, 
and simply experiences obstacles to realizing his or her 
potentially healthy growth. In the context of an adolescent 
with temper tantrums, the humanistic mental health 
professional ml^t tend to dte blacl^ feelings or blocked 
awareness of feelings as an obstacle to growth. 

Explain that the humanistic approach emphasizes 
the Importance of awareness of the polarities of fi elings 
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as a way of developing full growth, tn contrast to Just 
perseverating on a particular end of the spectrum of feelings. 
Thus, the adolescent with temper tantrums would be seen 
as one who needs to deal with his or her temper tantrums 
by exploring other possible fedlngs which he or she may 
be experiencing other than the apparent anger. 

Explain that the humanistic mental professional would 
work with the adolescent to become aware of other feelings 
besides anger, such as hurt, sadness, Joy. etc. in order 
to remove the obstacle of blocked awareness of feelings 
and resume the process of growth as a fully human person. 

. Write the word BlOUXilCAL on the chalkboard. Explain 
that, more and more, the biological approach to 
understanding human behavior is gaining acceptance and 
exposure in the field of mental health. 

Explain that the biologically oriented mental health 
professional would view the temper tantrums in the 
adolescent as being somehow linked to a bUxhemical 
imbalance in the brain, or some form of 
neiuvdevelopmental problem. 

Explain that the continued research on 
neurotransmitters In the brain is helping explain the 
biological nature of temper tantrums, depression, mood 
swings, etc. 

Briefly discuss how research continues to look at 
blood sugar, diet, genes, brain waves, and central nervous 
system delays in an effort to understand the biological 
explanation of human behavior. 

Discuss how medications are proving effective in 
reducing symptoms of depression, anxiety, and even 
concentration difficulties. 

Explain that, in most hospital settings, the biological 
approach is used first, to make sure there is no biocjiemlcal 
or blologcal Imbalance or possible delay In the development 
of brain activity. 
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7. Write the word BEHAVIORAL on the chalkboard. Explain 
that the behauionMlty oriented mental health professional 
would view the adolescent temper tantrums, after making 
sure that no biological reason exists for the tantrums* 
as a habit which probably developed as a way of dealing 
with frustration or limits. The behavioral mental health 
professional would use principles of learning to explain 
that the adolescent probably used temper tantrums as 
a child and learned to use tantrums as a way of getting 
his or her way. 

Explain that the behavioral approach attempts to teach 
new» more appropriate habUs to replace the habits which 
are self-defeating for the adolescent. 

8. Explain to parents that, in the context of trying to 
understand and interact with their adolescents in the 
family setting, they can't be expected to function as mental 
health professionals. 

Explain that using analytic and humanistic techniques 
Is In the realm of the mental health therapist. 

Explain that* as parents, they certainly can make 
use of the biological and beha\1oral approaches toward 
dealing with their adolescents. 

9. Explain that you are going to show parents how they, 
as parents, can use the biological and behavioral approaches 
to better understand possible problems which might arise 
when trying to interact with adolescents. 

10. Erase the board. Rewrite the word BIOLOGICAL on the 
chalkboard. Discuss the importance of knowing the 
biological, developmental age of each child when parents 
interact with them. Explain that, although an adolescent 
may be 15 years old. the developmental age may be younger 
In some areas. That is. Just as clilldren vary In the age 
at which they reach the basic developmental milestones 
of walking and talking, so. too. may be the case in other 
areas of development, especially in areas connected with 
the development of the central nenHMS system. 
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Emphasize that you are going to discuss certain areas 
of developmental delays in the central nervous system 
which are sometimes found in adolescents having 
'•problems." 

Emphasize that^ot all "problem" adolescents have 
all the delays you We going to discuss, but an important 
point for parents is to be aware of these possible delays. 

11. Direct all participants' attention to Form 24. "Sample 
Profile of an Acting^ut Adolescent" (copy is in Participant 
Workbook!. 7, 

12. Explain that, upon diagnostic evaluation, some adolescents 
are found to have neurodevelopmental deficits, either 
currently active, or in the recent past. Explain that the 
deficits are often in the form of central nervous system 
delays with conconitant impulsive, explosive, perseveratlve. 
random behavior patterns. 

13. Write the word SEQUENCING on the chalkboard. Discuss 
how some adolescents have difficulty developing the skill 
of sequential problem solving. T 'lat is. they have difficulty 
seeing events in terms of a "begiv^ning. middle, and end." 
They cannot grasp the idea that. u\ order to get to point 
"c," they have to Hrst start at pout "a." then proceed 
to point "b" and ultimately to point -" (a-b-c). Explain 
that some adolescents simply try to Jump immediately 
to point "c." and get very frustrated when they don't 
get there! 

Explain how. usually by the sixth grade, the central 
nervous system has developed to the point where the 
brain can process things in a sequence. However, in some 
cases a delay' gccurs. and some adolescents well beyond 
the sixth grade still have difHculty seeing, hearing, or 
solving problems in a logical sequence. 

Emphasize that this Is a developmental delay which, 
in most cases, "catches up" by the time the adolescent 
turns 18 or 19. However, in the mean time, the teenager 
struggles with sequencing. Consequences for his or her 
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actions continue to be a problem because the adolescent 
has dlfSculty "thinking ahead'' to the logical sequential 
consequences for his or her behaviors. 

Emphasize how some parents find themselves wondering 
why their adolescent keeps repeating certain behaviors. 
regardless qf consequences. Explain that, for some 
adolescents, because of the delay in sequencing, 
consequences have to be repeated over and over before 
they "sink in/* 

14. Write the words VERBAL EXPRESSION on the chalkboaixi. • ^ 
Emphasize that, in some adolescents, a delay in the ' 
development of the ner^^ous system occurs such that the 
adolescent has difficulty verbally expressing his or her 
feelings, ideas, or opinions accurately. Consequently, his 

or her actions end up speaking much louder than his 
or her vrords. Anger gets expressed through temper tantrums 
or obscenities. Hurt, sadness, and other feelings seldom 
get expressed. Frustration sets in. and the adolescent 
still can't get his or her point across. What Is often taken * 
for refusal to communicate may sometimes be lack of 
skill in communicating due to a developmental delay, 

15. Write the words SOCIAL JUDGMENT on the chalkboard. 
Explain that one of the things that separates humans 
from primates is the ability to empathize, to "get into 
the other person's shoes." to show concern for others. 

Explain that the frontal lobe of the brain may sometimes 
show a delay in development in some adolescents. 
Emphasize that, more than likely, the ability to empathize 
will eventually develop, but. in the meantime, during 
the adolescent years, some adolescents may appear cruel 
and heartless. 

16. Direct participants' attention to Form 24. "Sample Profile 
of an Acting-out Adolescent." referred to earlier in the 
session, and direct them to the items listed under 
"emotional correlates." 
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Briefly discuss how these emotional correlates often 
coexist with the sequencing, verbal expression, and social 
judgment deficits, and are tied in with them, as noted 
in procedures 17 and 18. 

17, Write the words "LOW TOLERANCE OF FRUSTRATION. 
IMPULSIVlTy. and EXPLOSIVENESS on the chalkboard. 

Explain how low tolerance of frustration. Impulslvlty. 
and explosiveness are often connected with sequencing 
and verbal expression deficits. That is. the adolescent 
who has difficulty anticipating or accepting consequences 
for behaviors and who also has difficulty solving problems 
verbally, will often tend to be action oriented. 
Consequently, if a problem arises or a difficulty is 
experienced, this type of adolescent will tend to act on 
Impulse rather than thinking ahead. He or she will tend 
to explode emotionally rather than verbally discuss ^ 
problem, and will want immediate removrJ of any frustrating 
situation due to a lack of long-term planning. 

18. Write the words EGOCENTRICITY and ALL OR NONE 
on the chalkboard. Explain how egocentriclty and the 
"all or none" ^drome are often connected to the social 
jiK^ment dejikt. That is. the egocentriclty and apparent 
lack of concern for anyone else may often be a function 
of a delay In the ability to "get into another person's 
shoes." Thus, when an adolescent acts as if he or she 
has no social conscience, it may be due to biological 
delay rather tlian a personality tmit. 

Ex-plaln how the "all or none" syndrome may be the 
most devastating emotional characteristic of all. Discuss 
how. for some adolescents who lack social Judgment, an 
attitude exists of "I want it my way or no way at all." 

Tell the story of the little 6-year-old boy whom his 
parents nicknamed the "double dipper" because of the 
following incident. One day. when the parents took the 
boy and two of his friends for an ice cream cone, each 
child was told to pick one dip of his favorite flavor. The 
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other two boys did so readily. However, their son said. 
"\ want two dips." He was told he could have only one 
dip. He cantinued to perseverate cn his desire for two 
dips, and ultimately said. "If 1 can't have two dips. I 
don*t want any at all!" He ended up with no ice cream. 
As they left the store, while his two friends were enjoying 
their ice cream, he smiled and triumphantly said. "I won!" 

Emphasize that some adolescents, because of their 
limited problem-solving skills and their dilBculties mentioned 
above, become so myopic that they throw everything 
away if things don't go their way. 

• 19. Erase the chalkboard, and write the words BEHAVIORAL 
APPROACH on the board. Emphasize that, since the delays 
mentioned have to do with skill d^ficitSf a behavioral 
approach can be used to teach new skills and new habits. 

Explain that, even if no sign of developmental delay 
In the adolescent exists any longer, some old haMts may 
still remain. 

20. Direct participants to Form 25. "Treating the Deficit" 
(copy is In Participcuit Workbooh^, 

21. Go through each deficit (as provided in Procedures 22 
through 26) discussing how. with the use of a Ix'havioral 
approach, new skills can be taught. 

22. Teach, if time permits, sequencing through exercises 
in tictive listening wherein the adolescent has to listen 
to a scries of oral instrtu:tU>ns and repeat them In the 
order presented. Reading exercises are also available to 
leach how to draw conclusions in a logical sequence 
from \1sual malerijil which is read. 

23. Explain how setting up a structured program at home 
whereby the adolescent has to "earn" privileges enables 
parents to "teach" their adolescent basic sequencing skills. 
Explain how parents can teach the adolescent to think 
ahead by setting up a simple program at home whereby 
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appropriate behaviors are rewarded with positive 
consequences. 

24. As for the emotional correlates to sequencing problems 
(low tolerance of frustration, impulsivlty. exposlvlty). 
encourage parents to promote self-control in the adolescent 
through behavioral self-management techniques such 
as reloxation and biqfeedbnck. Remind them that the 
home behavior contract, with an emphasis upon "earning." 
also encourages the adolescent to develop self-control. 

25. Concerning verbal expression deficitSf emphasize the 
importance of verbal communication at home to give 
the adolescent the opportunity to express his or her feelings 
appropriately. Remind participants of the activities in 
communication practiced in Sessions 6. 7. 8. and 9. 

26. For social judgmer tt^cits, encourage participants 
to practice the emfXlt^l o.ierclses from Session 9. 

27. End the sessinn \ uh a reminder to parents to be aware 
of tlie developmental Icuc! of their adolescent. 

28. Introduce the next ses.«5ion by explaining that, now that 
piirents understand the Importance of using a behavioral 
approach to teach skills to the adolescent, the next few 
sessions will deal with the specifics of setting up a behavioral 
program at home, st) that both parents and adolescents 
can help each other develop skills which will enhance 
family living. 

Explain the importance for fiunily members to specify 
the behaviors they cxpetn Irom each other, imd to sjiecify 
consequences connected with those behaviors. 

29. Introduce the topic "applying consequences" as the 
topic for the next session. 
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SESSION 



PARENTAL ROLE 

IN APPLYING 
CONSEQlJmCES 

GOALS 

1. To help parents and adolescents understand the Importance 
of a structured home setting offering adolescents the 
opportunity to learn to accept and anticipate 
consequences for their behavior. 

2. To help parents become effective in teaching adolescents 
to be responsible for their behaviors. 

INFCXtMATION 

Session 12 offers Jive basic steps for parents to raise 
responsible teens. The session emphasizes that, within the 
family setting, since consequences play such an important 
part in determining whether behaviors wl'.l increase or decrease, 
one of the main duties of parents of adolescents is to attempt 
to establish an atmosphere at home whereby the Adolescent 
receives positive consequences for positive behaviors and 
negative consequences for negative behaviors. 

Emphasize the following points: 

• The parents" role is that of helping an adolescent learn 
basic facts about having to "earn" his or her way in 
the world. 
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• Parents are often the only limit setters in today's 
environment of permissiveness towards adolescents. 

• Often, parents are the only ones who have the thankless 
task of being the ones saying '•no" and applying negative 
consequences for native behaviors- 

• The five steps involved in effectively alifjnlng conseq^uences 
with behaviors in the home setting can help an ado!*^ent 
become more and more responsible. 



PROCEDURES 

1. Parents and adolescents are initially seated apart from 
eacJi other on opposite sides of tlie room. 

2. Introduce the session by proposing the following to the 
parents: 

•Imagine someone asking your son/daughter at age 25, 
'What was the one main thing you learned from your 
parents during adolescence?'. What would you, as parents, 
like your son or daughter to say?"* 

3. Have parents respond aloud and you write the responses 
on the chalkboard (i.e., honesty, love, caring, etc.). Allow 
five minutes. 

4. Write the word RESPONSIBLE on the chalkboard. Ask 
parents if they would like to be able to say that the one 
thing they taught their adolescent was how to be 
responsible^ 

5. Write the definition of responsible on Uie chalkboard: 

ACCOUNTABLE; LIABLE: ABLE TO ACCEPT CON- 
SEQUENCES FOR ONES OWN BEHAVIOR. 

a Direct participants* attention to Form 26. "Five Basic 
Steps for Parents to Help Adolescents Associate 
Consequences with Behaviors/' {copy is in the Participatit 
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Wofkbodl^ which lists five steps towards helping adolescents 
learn to accept consequences for their behaviors by helping 
them associate consequences with behaviors. Form 26 
in Participant Workbook is same as Figure 7 in Leader 
Manual 

7. Go over each of the five basic steps, using the cartoons 
which are used to illustrate each step. The basic information 
is provided in Procedures 8 through 24. 

8. Call participants' attention to Cartoon I found under 
the heading BE CONSISTENT (copy is m Participant 
Workbook), The cartoon depicts a mother at a grocery 
store with her children repeatedly asking for candy. After 
a number of refusals, she finally "gives in" and gives 
them some candy. The cartoon closes with mother saying 
"Sometimes it's a toss up between being consistent or 
remaining sane." 

a Discuss how difflcult remaining consistent In the family 
setting really is. Discuss the dlJferent types of inconsistency: 

(1) not follouHng through with promises or threats; or 

(2) not presenting a "tmited front" (i.e.. as when mom 
disagrees with dad on whether a consequence should 
be applied: or when mom and dad agree and follow through, 
but relatives disagree and do not apply the same 
consequence). 

Emphasize that the inconsistent application of 

consequences for behaviors is one way of training an 
adolescent to become manipulative. That is. the adolescent 
will attempt to play one parent against the other in an 
effort to get what she or he wants, hoping that the parents 
will be inconsistent in carrying through with consequences 
for negative behaviors. 

10. Ask adolescents to write onto Form 27. "Examples of 
Inconsistency Experienced Within the Family." (I.e.. mom 
vs. dad: mom and dad agreed, but didn't follow through 
with a previously agreed upon negative consequence 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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RAISING RESFONSDSLC KIDS: 
FIVE BASIC STEPS 



1. BE CONSSTENT 

2. SUV WHAT YOU MEAN 
MEAN WHAT YOU SAY 

3. DONT RESCUE 

4. DONT(EVEIN 

5. LOOK FOR THE POS[TIVES 



Figure 7. Five basic steps for parents to help adolescents 
ctssociate consequences with behaviors. 
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(grounding?) or a positive consequence (concert?). Ask 
the parents to write any instances of inconsistency which 
they can recall. 

Instruct participants to write their examples onto Form 
27. Emphasize that this is not a faultfinding activity, 
but merely a way of recognizing that, as humans, we 
have some difficulty remaining consistent. Ask participants 
to "hold on" to their responses for comparison later on 
in the session. Allow 5 minutes for the task. (NOTE: 
Mom and dad work together on this task. The adolescents 
work independently.) 

11. Call the participants' attention to Cartoon 2 with two 
cartoons under the heading SAY WHAT YOU MEAN, AND 
MEAN WHAT YOU SAY (copy is in Partidpant Workbool^. 
One cartoon depicts parents in a car. repeatedly warning 
their children, making repeated "idle threats.** and wondering 
why their children don't realize that they mean what 
they say! The second cartoon depicts Dennis pointing 
out to his mom that she already told him for the last 
time to eat his carrots! 

12. Discuss with parents and adolescents the importance 
of SAYING WHAT YOU MEAN, by being specific with regard 
to expected behaviors and consequences. Emphasiije that 
it is very important that the adolescent understands exactly 
what a consequence vklll be for a behavior. 

13. Write the word GROUNDING on the chalkboard. Ask the 
adolescents to describe what they Uiink "grounding" means 
(i.e.. no phone, no TV. no stereo, no friends over, early 
bedtime, one week, one morith. etc.). Write the responses 
on the chalkboard. Usually a variance is present within 
the group. Emphasize that each family may dllTer. but 
they need to be specific and realistic when they spell 
out the expectations and conditions at home. 

14. Write the words HOME BY TEN on the board. Ask parents 
what they mean by "home" (i.e.. in the house, on the 
porch, on the street, in the neighborhood, etc.). Write 
the responses on the chalkboard. Ask the parents what 
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"ten" means (i.e., exacUy 10, 10:05, 10:15, etc.). Write 
the responses cm the chalkboard. Usually variance is present 
within the group. Once again remind the parents to be 
specific in their own family discussions. 

15. Discuss with parents and adolescents the importance 
of MEANING WHAT YOU SAY. Emphasize that parents 
need to make sure that, whatever they promise as a positive 
consequence, or delin^te as a logical ne^tive consequence, 
they deUuer it 

Emphasise that whatever specific consequences are 
delineated, they need to be carried out (i.e., grounding, 
loss of car, loss of TV or stereo, loss of phone, etc.) according 
to the designated length of time or specific conditions 
agreed upon prior to the behavior which led to the 
consequence. 

Emphasize, that, if the parents back off from the 
consequence, the adolescent quickly r^ixes that the parents 
do not mean what they say. and this often leads to increased 
testing of the limits by the adolescent. 

16. Call participants' attention to Cartoon 3 under tlie heading 
DONT RESCUE {copy is in Participant Workbook). The 
cartoon depicts a mother scolding her young son for 
scribbling on the wall with a crayon. Grandma enters 
the scene, defends the child, and blames mother for being 
too harsh. The comic strip ends with the child in grandma's 
arms, saying to himself, "With grandmas you're innocent 
even when proven guUtyr 

17. Define "rescuing" as letting someone "off the hook" after 
catching them in the act. when there was an agreed upon 
negative consequence for the negative behavior. Briefly 
discuss the stereotype of grandparents who are seen as 
"rescuers" in their gmndchildrens* eyes. 

18. Discuss the natural tendency in parents to "rescue" their 
child >om harmful consequences. Discuss the natural 
parental tendency to "rescue" a child from accusations 
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by teachers in kindergarten or early school years, with 
the remark. "Not my kid!" 

Discuss the need for parents to "let go" and allow 
their adolescent to "face the music" of negative 
consequences. 

Discuss briefly how. at times. It may even be necessary, 
as was discussed In Session 10. to allow the adolescent 
to experience legal consequences for illegal behaviors 
in order to learn a lesson. 

19. Ask the adolescents to write memories of times when 
they were "caugjit" by their parents, but. for one reason 
or another, they were "let off the hook." Ask the parents 
to write incidents where they remember "rescuing" their 
child, for whatever reason. Ask them to write their responses 
on Form 28. "Examples of Rescuing or Being Rescued." 
Allow five minutes. 

Once again, remind them that this is not a faultfinding 
exercise, but an awareness exercise, reminding us of our 
natural tendencies. Instruct them to "hold on" to their 
rt^ponses for comparison later on in the session. 

20. Direct participants* attention to Cartoon 4 with two 
cartoons under the heading DONT GIVE IN (copy is in 
Participant Workbook). The top comic strip portrays a 
camp p^chologist talking to a young camper about changing 
times. The child responds by saying. "1 believe in the 
old values . . . scream your head off and they'll (parents 
will) give in." 

21. Discuss how adolescents, over the years, learn lots of 
ways to "scream their heads or (i.e.. temper tantrums, 
running away, threats, suicidal gestures, etc.) in the hope 
of getting their parents to "give in" and remove a negative 
consequence. 

22. Explain that ■*gi^'ing in" Increases the likelihood that the 
negative behaviors will continue. Relate the psychology 
experiment in le€iming as follows: 
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If a pigeon receives a kernel of corn every time 
It pecks on a lever. It will continue pecking as long 
as the corn is delivered. If. after a while, the corn 
is no longer delivered, the pigeon will eventually stop 
pecking and lose Interest in the lever. However, if. 
after the corn Is initially no longer delivered, a kernel 
of corn is delivered every once in a while as the 
pigeon pecks on the lever, the pigeon will continue 
to peck indefinitely, expecting another kernel of corn 
with the next peck. 

Explain that every time parents "give in" after a negative 
behavior from their adolescent, it's like the kernel of corn 
whit.*- comes euery once in a while. And. Just like the 
pigeon, the adolescent may continue the negative behavior, 
expecting the parents to "give In" the next time a negative 
behavior occurs, figuring, "^ey gave in once, maybe theyll 
give in again!" 

23. The second cartoon on the page has a mother saying 
to her child "Its time you learn that NO is a complete 
sentence!". 

Ask the adolescents wdiether they accept the first "no" 
as definitive, or as a challenge to change the "no** into 
a "yes** or at least into a "maybe.** Ask the parents whether 
their initial "no" Is definitive. 

24. Direct participants' attention to Cartoon S under the 
heading LOOK FDR THE POSITIVES. The comic strip from 
Andy Capp depicts Flo attempting to make peace with 
her husband, vowing not to nag him and to find something 
positive to say to him. As she walks in the door, she 
finds that the room is a mess, with papers, beverage 
cans, and food strewn throughout the room and on the 
couch where he is lying. As she walks into the room, 
she pauses, looks up and says. "You've certainly kept 
the ceiling nice an' tidy." 

Emphasize that, within the family, especially during 
teenage years, it is imperative to look for positives 
and to catch the adolescent "being good" with enthusiastic, 
animated reactions to positive behaviors. 
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Emphasize that during the adolescent years. Inevitably, 
negative interactions will occur as the teenager struggles 
for independence and tries on new behavior and Hmit 
testing. However. If the emphasis is upon posiHveSf the 
negatives become more bearable. 

Emphasize that a "four-to-one" ratio of positives to 
negatives should occur in the average healthy relationship. 
Thus, for every negative interaction between parent and 
adolescent four positive Interactions should take place. 
Encourage families to aim for this ratio as a goal, calling 
their attention to Form 29. "86 Ways to Say 'Very Good*." 
(copy is in Partidpant Workboof^. 

25. Instruct participants to sit together as families and briefly 
compare notes on the "inconsistency" (Form 27) and 
"rescuing" episodes (Form 28) which they completed earlier 
in the session. Allow five minutes. 

26. Conclude the session by encouraging parents and 
adolescents to concentrate on the five basic steps (Form 
26 in Participant Workbook, the same as Figure 7 in the 
Leader Manual^ while setting up a system for applying 
consequences. 

27. Introduce the 13th session by noting that, in applying 
negative consequences, an important point is to distinguish 
between punishment, which has a "gotcha" mentality, and 
the calm application of logical and natural consequences 
for behaviors. 

Explain that Session 13 will offer an opportunity for 
families to learn to distinguish punishment from logical 
consequences, and to assess how consequences are handed 
out in their own family setting. 
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SESSION 

PUNISEIMENT 
VERSUS LOCHCAL 

AND NATURAL 
CONSEQUENCES 

PARENTAL ASSESSMENT 

GOALS 

1. To help parents and adolescents understand the difference 
between punishment and the use of logical and natural 
consequences for negative behavior. 

2. To help parents and adolescents assess whether, at present, 
consequences at home are being applied as punishment 
or as logical and natural consequences. 

INFCXtMATION 

Session 13 centers around the topic of how to apply 
negative consequences in the home setting. 

Emphasise the following points: 

• Often, parents and adolescents get caught up In negative 
interactions and power struggles. 
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• Parents need to distinguish between the two ways of 
applying ni^ative consequences for native behavior— 

h PUNISHMENT, which is an after-the-fact reaction 
by parents to a negative behavior by the adolescent, 
and 

2, LOGICAL AND NATURAL CONSEQUENCES, which 
are an anticipated result of specified behaviors. 

• Punishment is usually done in a hostile fashion^ 
sometimes with physicQl components often in a xBndom 
fashion, often with yelling and screaming, and often 
with much more severity than the beha\ior itself 
warrants. It usually occurs in the context of **gotcha!*'. 
That is. the parent is often upset at the occurrence 
of a specific behavior, and then decides to **poar It 



« The logical and natural consequencBf in contrast 
to punishment, is presented in a calm« rational mariner, 
with no hostility and no physical components. It is 
consistently applied based upon previously discussed 
agreement between the parent and the adolescent with 
the consequence being proportionate to the behavior. 
Logical consequences, then, are designed to match the 
needs of a particular situation. 

Logical consequences are best when set up in advonce 
so that the adolescent knows what to expect* 

♦ Finally, the dangers of punishment (i.e.. alienation, 
continued opposition, etc.) and the benefits of logical 
and natural consequences (i.e.. the child eventually 
takes responsibility for his or her own behaviors) should 
be stressed. 



PROCEDURES 

1. Direct parents and adolescents to sit apart from each 
other, on opposite sides of the room. 
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2. Introduce the session by noting that one of the most 
difficult tasks in a household with an adolescent is applying 
a native consequerce for a negative behavior. 

3. Direct participants' attention to Form 30. "How Parents 
Deliver Negative Consequences" (copy in Participant 
Workbook!, 

4. Instruct parents to fill out Form 30. rating themselves 
on their attitude and approach in applying negative 
consequences (i.e.. Is it in retaliation? Is it reasonable? 
Are the consequences given calmly? Are the consequences 
arbitrary? Are they appropriate to the problem behavior?). 
Mom and dad rate themselves separately. 

5. Instruct adolescents, at the same time, to rate their 
parents (mom and dad separately). Allow 5 minutes. 

6. Introduce the topic of punishment versus logical and 
natural consequence^., e , >hasizing the points listed above 
under INFORMATION. 

7. Remind participants that gi\lng positive consequences 
for posit£wc behaviors Is also important. 

8. Direct participants' attention to Form 31. 'How Parents 
Deliver Positive Consequences' (copy is in Participant 
Workbooki. 

9. Direct p€irents to rate themselves on how they deliver 
positive consequences at home (i.e.. Are the rewards 
meaningful? Are expected behaviors clearly stated? Do 
I start with small expectations? Am I enthusiastic when 
rewarding Do I follow through with rewards?). Have mom 
and dad complete this section separately. Emphasize that 
positive consequences are even more Important than 
negative consequences. 

10. Direct tuMescents, at the same time, to rale their parents 
(individually) on the same items (i.e.. Do the rewards 
mean a lot? Are U\e behaviors clearly stated? etc.). 
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11. Allow five minutes for the task. 

12^ rirect participants* attention to Form 32, 'Tarental 
Resources for Consequences" (copy is In Participant 
Workbool^. 

13. Ask parents (UtgeOteri to put a check next to any items 
\^ch they are presently using as consequences at home. 

14. At the same time, ask the adolescent to put a check 
next to any items which are presently being used as 
consequences at home. 

15. Allow five minutes. 

16. Direct adolescents and parents to sit U)gether and compare 
their responses on Form 30, "How Parents Deliver Negative 
Consequences." Emphasl?:e the Importance of noting 
similarities and diiferences in their appraisals, not arguing* 
Allow five minutes for discussion between parents and 
their adolescent. 

17. Briefly remind all participants that negative consequences 
need to be anticipated, and need to be delivered cabnlyf 
with as little emotional display as possible, so that the 
emphasis is upon the consequence rather than the way 
the consequt^nce is delivered. 

Remind participants that, if the negative consequence 
is not discussed ahead of time, the adolescent will often 
become preoccupied with how "unfair" it is rather than 
seeing that he or she earned it. 

18. Direct parents and adolescents to compare their responses 
on Form 31, "How F^irents Deliver Positive Consequences/' 
Once again emphasize the importance of noting similarities 
and differences in their appraisal, not ai^ulng. Allow five 
minutes for discussion between parents and their adolescent. 

19. Briefly remind all participants that the more they emphasize 
positive consequences at home, the easier their task 
will be to handle the negative consequences when they 
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occur. Remind them once again of the four-to-one positive 
to negative ratio mentioned in Session 12. 

20. Emphasize the importance of enthusiasm and aninuaUm. 
when giving positive consequences so that both parents 
and adolescents will remember the positive events. 

21. Direct participants to compare their responses on Form 
32. "Parental Resources for Consequences." Direct them 
to discuss not only the items which they presently use 
as consequences but items which may be used in the 
Jttture, 

22. Conclude tl\e session by reminding parents and adolescents 
that the purpose of completing and discussing Forms 
30, 31. and 32 during the session was to emphasize the 
importance of disctissing and anticipating behaviors 
and logical consequences in order to avoid a punishment 
scenario at home. 

23. Introduce Session 14 by reminding participants of the 
Law qf effect which was discussed in Session 10. The 
basic concept is that behavior is a function of its 
consequence. Remind them that the last two sessions 
(Sessions 12 and 13) have dealt with CONSEQUENCES. 
Mention that the next session will look at the other side 
of the equation. BEHAVIORS. 

Instruct participants to be thinking of specific 
behaviors that they want to increase or decrease In 
each other. 

Emphasize that the next session will dwell on how 
to get specific when talking about what behaviors you 
expect of each other at home. 
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SESSION 




IDENTIFYING 
BEHAmORS 

GOALS 

1. To help parents and adolescents understand the importance 
of being specific when it comes to discussing behaviors 
expected of each other. 

2. To teach parents and adolescents to communicate In specific, 
concrete terms rather than in vague generalities. 

INF(«MAXION 

Session 14 emphasizes how family problems often arise 
be*:ause family members often are too txigue with each other 
concerning what they expect of each other. 

Emphasize the following points: 

• Words are often thrown around in ambiguous faslilon. 
and often, each family member has his or her own 
definition or perception of what those words mean. 

• Just as In the previous two sessions a discussion was 
held as to being specific about what consequences 
would result from a behavior, this session stresses 
the importance of making sure that the expected 
behavior is spelled out specifically. 
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PROCEDURES 



1 . Instruct parents and adolescents to sit together. 

2. Write the words TRUST. RESPECT. UNDERSTANDING, 
and RESPONSIBLE on the chalkboard. 

3. Direct participants to Form 33, "Defining Behaviors 
Worksheet" (copy is In Participant Workbook). Ask each 
participant to write his or her own definition for each 
word. 

4. Allow 10 minutes. No discussion is to be permitted among 
participants. 

5. Introduce the topic of the Importance of being specific 
when it comes to discussing famUy Issues. Mention the 
points listed above under INFORMATION. 

6. Introduce the woitls TRUST. RESPECT. UNDERSTANDING, 
and RESPONSIBLE as typical "words" which are used 
in family settings, and which can often lead to ambiguous 
interpretation and arguing. 

7. Emphasize that you will go throu^ each of the four words 
in an effort to develop specific examples of what each 
word means. 

8. Ask each pjarticipant to read aloud his or her definition 
of the word TRUST. Begin with the adolescents, and write 
responses on the chalkboard. 

9. Write the "c!ictionary definition of the word TRUST on 
the chalkboard: "to believe in another person: to have 
cori/idence in another person, allowing him or her to 
do something witkoutfe€Wo{ihe consequences." 

10. Discuss how trust develops In parents toward their children. 
Ask the adolescents how trust develops. Write the 
responses on the chalkboard. 

1 1 . Emphasize that trust has to be earned. 
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12. Ask tidolescents how they earned their parents' trust 
(emphasize that trust Is earned throu^ actimu not through 
promise^. 

13. Ask adolesoents how trust Is lost (emphasize that trust 
is lost throu^ behavior, and can only be regained through 
behavior). 

14. Ask adolescents to list the mtujor areas where most 
adolescents lose trust with their parents. Write the 
responses on the chalkboard. 

15. Ask the parents to add to the list If the adolescents have 
not covered all the areas. Usually there are two major 
areas: (1) parents do not trust that the adolescent's word 
means anything (i.e.. the adolescent doesn't mean what 
he or she says); and (2) parents do not trust the adolescent's 
judgment (i.e.. choice of friends, saying "no" to peer 
pressure, etc.). 

16. Ask adolescents how long they think it would (or will) 
take to regain their parents' trust in areas where it has 
been lost. Write the responses on the chalkboard. 

17. Ask parents how long they think it would (or wUl) take 
to trust their adolescent after trust has been lost. Write 
the responses on the chalkboard. 

18. Emphasize that developing trust Is very difficult: however, 
losing It Is very easy. 

19. Emphasize that, if trust Is lost, parents need tu delineate 
for the child what behaufors have to occur before the 
trust can be regained. 

20. Emphasl;^ that, usually in the context of family arguments, 
the adolescent wants his or her parents to "trust" him 
or her b^ore proving by his or her behaviors that he 
or she can be trusted. For example, the conversation 
usually goes something like: "Trust me. mom (dad) I 
can handle myself." (14 year old daughter who wants 
to date a 19 year old): or "I know I have a temper around 
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the house* but 111 be calm behind the wheel, trust me.'' 
(Impulsive 16 year old with a driver's permit). 

21. Emphasize that whenever the word "trust** Is introduced 
in the family* all parties must spell out what behaviors 
are need«l to earn trust or v/hai behaviors lost the trust, 
and what behaviors are needed to regain the trust 

22. Emphasize that trust comes qfter behavior has earned 
it. not before! 

23. Introduce the word RESPECT. 

24. Ask each participant to read aloud his or her definition 
of the word. Begin with the adotescentSt and write down 
the responses on the chalkboard. 

25. Write the dictionary definition on the chalkboard: *To 
have consideratioii for another person; to hold another 
person in esteem; to care about another person." 

26. Emphasize that the word "respect** is vague, as are the 
dictionary definition words ^'consideration/* •'esteem/* and 
•*caring." 

27. Emphasize that when parents or adolescents say to each 
other, "I want you to show me some ncspectr" they must 
spell out what they mean. 

28. Ask adolescents to give spec0ic examples of behaviors 
by adolescents which parents would see as disre^fec^l 
{e.g., cursing, lying, sarcasm). Write the responses on 
the chalkboard. 

29. Ask parents to add to the list. Write the responses on 
the chalkboard. 

30. Ask parents to give specific examples of behaviors by 
parents which are disrespectful toward adolescents 

(e.g., repeated nagging, babying, put downs, sarcasm, 
etc.). Write the responses on the chalkboard. 
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31. Ask the adolescents to add to the Ust. Write the responses 
on the chalkboard. 

32. Introduce the worcl UNDERSTANDING. 

33. Ask each participant to read aloud his or her definition 
of the word. Begjn with the adolescents, and write the 
responses on the chalkboard. 

34. Write the dictionary definition of "understanding" on the 
chalkboard: "to perceive what is meanU" Explain that 
being able to understand is to have the ability to "put 
one's seVin another person's shoes." 

35. Emphasize that, often, in the context of family 
communications, when the adolescent says to his or her 
parents. "You don't understand," what the adolescent 
really means is Tou don't agree with met" 

36. Emphasize that parents often get involved in lengthy 
discussions with the adolescent in an effort to get the 
adolescent to grasp that they do. in fact, understand 
the adolescent, beouse 'they were once young themselves, 
they care. etc.. etc.. etc." However, at the time of the 
discussion, what the adolescent is looking for is not 
understanding, but agreement. 

37. Give the following example; 

A father tells his 16 year old son that he wants him home 
by midnight, and the boy says. "Dad. you don't understand! 
It's embarrassing. I have to ask the guys to drop me off 
when they're staying out. They call me names and make 
lun of me for being 'daddjy's little boy.' " Dad then responds 
by saying. "Son. I know. I've been there. I had to go 
through the same embarrassment when I was your age. 
But I just feel very strongly about this, and I want you 
home by midnight." The boy then says. "Dad. you just 
don't understand!" Dad then continues the discussion, 
trying to assure his son that he does, indeed, understand. 
However, regardless of his remarks to his son. the son 
continues to say. "Dad. you Just don't imderstand!" Finally. 
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worn out by the conversation, dad gives In. and says 
his son can come home at 1 AM. Suddenly his son turns 
to him and says, "Dad, you really understand?** TYanslated, 
this means, "Dad, yon finally agree with mef 

38. Emphasise that, within families, when the phrase you 
don*t understand** arises, it is important not to belabor 
the topic with whether one person actually tmierstandb 
or not, Since it is usually the adolescent saying that 
the parent doesn't understand* the task of the parent 
is sim^'fy to show the adolescent that he or she understands 
by Usteningf and perhaps rt^eating what the adolescent 
says, and then get olf the topic of "understanding.** 

39. Introduce the word RESPONSIBLE. 

40. Ask the participants to read aloud their definitions of 
the word. Begin with the adolescentSf and write the 
responses on the chalkboard. 

4L Write the dictionary definition on the chalkboard: •To 
be liablef to be oixountable/* 

42. Emphasize that responsible means IiabiIl4/» not re UaUUty . 
Emphasize that often, within families, "when are you 
going to become responsible?** often means **when are 
you going to become reliable?** 

43. Discuss becoming responsible in terms of lea. nlng to 
accept consequences for one's behavior. Emphasize 
that a responsible adolescent is one vjho is acoounUMhle 
for his or her behavior, positive or n^ative. A responsible 
adolescent takes pride in his or her positive behaviors, 
acknowledging compliments and praise without **undoing** 
them. A responsible adolescent also sticks to his or her 
word and accepts negative consequences without 
overreacting and making things worse. 

EmphasL^e that parents can watch their adolescent 
become more and more responsible as he or she learns 
to accept consequences for his or her behavior rather 
than attempting to blame others, or parents. 
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44. Emphasize that responsibility comes with maturity over 
time. 

45. Conclude the session by reminding the participants that. 
Just as they worked durlrg this session to come up with 
specific examples in connection with the four vague wo^^s 
of TRUST. RESPECT, UNDERSTANDING, and RESPON- 
SIBLE, the important point for them in the future is to 
get specific in all areas of communication which appear 
vague when discussing famify issues. 

46. Introduce Session 15 by noting that, having discussed 
consequences and behavUtrs in the past few sessions, 
the next session will involve an activity in family 
contractile, wherein parents and adolescents list specific 
behaolors which they expect of each other, and specific 
consequences xvbich will be connected with those behaviors. 
Doing so is an activity of mutual compromise in an 
effort to promote positive interactions among family 
members. 
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SESSION 

DEVEIjOFING 
A FAMILY 
BESa^CfR CONTRACT 

GOALS 

1. To ^ve parents and adolescents an opportunity to practice 
how to negotiate and "contract" with each other In an 
effort to promote positive behaviors toward each other. 

2. To review a sample "seven step" contracting activity with 
parents and adolescents. 

ufFOSMArias 

The use of mutual contracting is introduced as one way 
of solving problems which may arise between parents and 
adolescents. 

Contracting Is an approach whereby the parents and 
adolescents acknowledge that problems often do exist within 
the family and both parents and adolescents can attempt 
to solve problems by deciding to ooctperote. 

Emphasize the following points: 

• Contracting is not a "cure-all," but merely an attempt 
to Increase positive Interactions. Thus, when the 
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Inevitable negative Interactions occur, they are seen 
in the context of an overall positive atmosphere In 
the family, 

• Mutual contracting presumes responsibility on the 
part of both parents and adolescents, each acknowledging 
that he or she may be part of the problem. 

• The specific activity practiced during this session 
presumes mottifity which may or may not be present 
in participants. 

• This session is meant merely to give participants an 
opportunity to "get a feel" for a mutual contracting 
problem-solving approach. 

• Each step in this contracting activity may take daifs 
or even weeks to perform and complete. 

• All steps will be practiced during this one session in 
order to allow participants to sample all parts of a 
contracting activity in one session. 



PROCEDURES 

1 . Direct parents and adolescents to sit together. 

2. Introduce the topic of contracting, noting tlie points listecl 
earlier under "Information/* 

3. Direct participants attention to Form 34. "Family Behavior 
Contracting" (copy is in Participant Worldyook). 

4. Review those items on the top of Form 34 as follows, 

5. Emphasize once again that the purpose of the contract 
is to increase positiue Interactions. 

Emphasl/e that all behavior discussed In the contract 
should be worded positively, not negatively. 
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Emphasize that the contract should not list negative 
threats (e.g.. If you dont go to school youll be grounded 
for two weeks). Rather. It should list positive rewards 
(e.g.. If you go to school all week, you can go out on 
weekends). 

6. Emphasize that all behaviors on the contract need to 
be specific, not general. Emphasize that the Items should 
be described so that you could take a picture of each 
item as it occurred. 

Thus, specify whether "be home by 10 PM" means 
in the house, on the front porch, in the neighborhood, 

etc. Specify whether 10 PM means exacUy 10:00. or 10:05. 
or 10:10, etc. 

7. Emphasize that all behaviors on the contract need to 
be reaUsttc. 

Thus, parents should not expect a mature l/-ye9r- 
old boy to be home "when it gets dark." Moreover, if 
an adolescent has been having difficulty with math over 
the years, parents should not expect an "A" in trigonometry 
just because dad got one when he was young, likewise. 
(uUflescents need to be realistic in their expectations 
of their parents' behaviors. A 13-year-old should not expect 
his or her parents to give him or her a 2 AM curfew 
on weekends, 

8. Emphasize that emptUhy Is the most important part of 
making a contract work. That is. a very important procedure 
is for parents and adolescents to "get into each other's 
shoes" when it comes to appreciating how much effort 
goes Into the various behaviors listed on the contract. 

Emphasize that, if an adolescent with a long history 
of truancy starts going to school every day as part of 
the contract, parents need to grasp how difficult that 
is for the adolescent. And, if a parent agrees to let the 
adolescent get a driver's license and use the family car. 
the adolescent needs to appreciate how d(0icult this 
may be for the parents (e.g.. insurance, worry about 
accidents, etc.). 
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9. Direct participants' attention to the "Activity" part of 
Form 34. which spells out activities and seven (7) steps 
o! making the contract Briefly re\^ew the seven (7) steps 
(listed In parentheses). Write them on the chalkboard. 

U) Identifying rewards which you con qffer the other 
family member(s): 

(2) Identlfjing reivards which you want from the other 
family member(s}: 

(3) Setting priorities on the rewards you want : 

(4) Setting the costs on the rewards you will offer the 
other family member(s): 

(5) Making sure all items are specific and realistic; 

(6) Empathizing with each other: 

(7) Trading off rewards— negotiating rewards with each 
other. 

10. Direct participants' attention to Forms 35 and 36. {copies 
are in Participant Workbook). Make sure that parents 
have Form 35, "Parent Catalog Cards: Relnforcers for 
Tetns." and that odolescents have Form 36. "Teen Catalog 
Cards: Relnforcers for Parentti." Have both parents work 
tc»gethcr on the same Parent Catalog Card sheet. 

11. Introduce Step 1 of the contract. "Identifying rewards 
for others." Form 34. 

Eirphaslze that this first step involves trying to list 
what you think the other person would like from aou. 
That is. parents try to figure out which behaviors on 
Form 35 their adolescent would most like for them to 
do. and the adolescent tries to figure out which behaviors 
on Form 36 his or her parent would most like for blm 
or her to do. 
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12 Direct participants to look at the Items listed on Forms 
' 35 and 36. Parent and Teen 'Vatalog Cards." Emphasize 

that these are items which, in the past, other families 
have listed as possible behavior areas which could be 
used as reuHirds for each other. 

13 Direct pewents to review the U items listed on Form 
35. "Parent Catalog Cards," beginning with "Stop nagging 
your adolescent about . • .." choosing 3 items on the 
sheet which they feel their adolescent would most appreciate. 
Instruct them to fill in all blank spaces and to be specific. 

Call their attention to the blank #12 in case they 
wish to write in any item or items. 

Emphasize that they must choose three (no more, 
no less) Items. 

Remind parents to work as a team so they can arrive 
at a common estimation of the reward items which they 
feel their adolescent would like the most. 

14 At the same time, direct adolescents to review the 16 
' items on Form 36. *Teen Catalog Cards" beginning with 

"Do . . . minutes of homework nightly . . .." choosing 
£hree items which they think their parents would like 
the most. Instruct them to pick three items (no more, 
no less) and to All in the blanks with specifics (i.e.. 
How many minutes of homework? Be home by what time? 
etc.). Call their attention to the blank #17 In case they 
wish to v/rite in any Item or Items. 

15 Allow up to five minutes for Step 1 of the activity 
■ (Procedures 11 through 14). (NOTE: Tell all participants 

to disregard tlie letters "V and "C" until later in the 
activity.) 

16. Introduce Step 2. "Identifying rewards for self." Form 
34. 

Note that, while Step 1 involved trying to identify 
what you could do for the other family in«mber(s). Step 
2 invokes laklng a look at what the other person will 
do far you, and adding to the list. 
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17. Instruct parents and adolescents to exchange catalog 
card sheets so that parents have the list of things the 
ad ole scent will do for the parents (Form 36). and teens 
have the list of things parents wUl do for the adolescent 
(Form 35). 

18. Instruct pttrents to review the three items which the 
adolescent has said he or she will do for the parents. 
Ask them to choose two more items on the adolescent 
catalog card, ending up with a total of five Identified 
Hems. flTius. if the adolescent has identified homework, 
clean room, and not talking back as three rewards for 
parents, the parents need to pick two more items from 
the list (e.g.. help with chores. Improve grades). Remind 
parents that they also may write in unlisted items. 

19. At the same time, instruct adolescents to review the 
three items which their parents have said they will do 
for the adolescent. Ask them to choose two more items 
from the parent catalog card, ending up with a total of 
five Items. (Thus, if the parents listed stop nagging, stop 
listening in on phone calls, and stop being critical of 
clothes as three rewards for the adolescent, the adolescent 
needs to pick two more items from the list (e.g.. stop 
going through your things. let you stay out longer). Remind 
them that they also may write in items not on the list. 

20. Allow five minutes for this step. 

21. Introduce Step 3. "Setting priority on rewards." Form 
34. 

Emphasize that they now have in front of them a 
list of nve rewards, five things they would like from 
each other. That is. the parents have a list of five things 
they would like from their adolescent {Form 36). and 
the adolescent has a list of five things he or she would 
like from his or her parents (Form 35). 

Emphasize that their task Is now to rank those rewards 
In terms of how in^rtmt they are to t'^'-m. Thus, the 
parents are to Icxjk at the five items they h ild like from 
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the adolescent, and pick the one which is most important^ 
marking a "V* next to the letter "\r on that item. Explain 
that "V" = value. Thus, the item which is valued the 
mostf gets a "V l"t the item which they value second 
most gets a "V 2"; 3rd most gets a "V 3*U 4th most 
gets a "V 4," and 5th most gets a 'V A/* For example, 
if parents value "not fighting with brother/sister" the 
most then the parents mark 1" for that item in the 
space provided. 

22. At the same time, instruct a^lescents to do the same 
thing with the 5 items which they would like from their 
parents, ranking each item from "V 1 through V 5." 
Remind them that each of the five items gets a separate 
ranking. Only one item can be "VI," one "V 2," one 
♦•V3/'one 4," and one "VS." 

23. Allow five minutes. 

24. Introduce Step 4. "Setting costs on providing rewards." 
Form 34, 

Emphasize that Step 4 Involves determining how 
dWUndt delivering the rewards listed on the sheets is 
actually going to be. 

25. Instruct participants to exchange sheets once again, 

so that the parents have Form 35. "Parent Catalog Cards." 
and teens have Form 36, Teen Catalog Cards." 

After they have made the exchange, remind them that 
they are now looking at a list of behaviors which they 
say they will do Jbr the other family members). These 
are the reujfvrds for the other family member(s). 

26. Instruct participants to rank each of the five Identified 
behaviors on the sheet in terms of how d^ffictilt it will 
be for them to carry out the behavior. 

Explain that the letter "C" on the sheet stands for 
cost Thus, the behavior which is going to cost the most 
(not in terms of money, but In terms of ener©r, change 
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in attitude, etc.). the behavior which is goiiig to be the 
most d^^mlt to do^ gets ranked as I'V the second 
most difHcuU behavior gets ranked as 2/' and so 
forth. (For example, if parents fi^ that letting the adoles^jent 
get a driver's license is the most diflacult they mark that 
item **C J/' If an adolescent feels that no fighting with 
brother or sister is the most difficult, hf- or she marks 
that item I/T 

27. Allow five minutes for Step 4. 

28. Introduce Step 5. "Making sure items are realistic and 
specific'^ Form 34. 

Explain that, before a contract can be finalized, an 
essential procedure is for all Items to be understood 
and agjneed upon by all parties involved as being ^ecyic 
and realistic 

29. Instiuct p€irents and adolescents to review with each 
other the five Items on each sheet to make sure they 
are specific (How many minutes of homework? How many 
tardies at school? What is a clean room? etc.) and realistic 
(curfew times? allowance? etc.). 

30. Allow five minutes for Step 5. 

31. Emphcislze that, often, in attempting to set up a contract. 
Step 5 takes a long time because many items may be 
vague or unrealistic. Emphasize that, in some cases, 
immatiaity on the part of one member or another leads 
to an impasse, so that this contractual approach to mutual 
problem solving breaks down. 

Emphasize that, if immaturity gets in the way. and 
a refusal occurs on the part of both parties to arrive 
at a mutuol compromise concerning what is realistic 
to expect of each other, parents may have to use a more 
autocratic approach, or else seek a third party counselor 
to faciiicate the acti\ity. 
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32. Introduce Step 6. "EmpoeWzinfl/' Form 34. 



Remind parUdpants that a successful femlly contract 
depends upon how well family members try to vmdeistand 
eadi other In terms of why they want certain behaviors 
from each other, and in terms of how difficult certain 
behaviors will be for each family member. 

Emphasize that, by trying to "get Into each other's 
shoes." they can fully appreciate the amount of work 
and effort each is putting forth to fulfill the contract 
items. 

33. Instruct parents and adolescents to go through each of 
the five items which are on the sheets (Forms 35 and 
36), "getting into each other's shoes." Give the following 
instrucilons. 

a. Parent ;. -!'s adolescent's item {Form 36) ranked 
•"C If" and says to the ^descent {few example). "You 
noted that not fighting with your brother is the hardest 
for you. 1 would intagine that this is because he's 
always bugging you. he viron't give you privacy, and 
he tattles on you a lot » yo" you're always 
the one getting blamed because you're older and we 
'expect' more of you." 

b. The adolescent then either agrees, or adds more 
reasons. 

c. The adoleBcent then picks the parents' item (on Form 
35) ranked "C 1." and says to the parent(s) (for 
example). 'Tou noted that letting me get a driver's 
license is the most difficult for you. I guess that's 
because you'll be worried about my being m a car 
with other kids, /ou'll probably be worried about 
accidents. I guess insurance is expensive, too." 

d. Parents then respond with agreement or add more 
reasons. 

e. Parents and adolescents continue going through each 
item, discussing how difiUcutt each item will be. They 
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then go through the same procedure while discussing 
the in^rtanoe (value) of each of the 5 items. 

34. Emphasize that empathy means no lecturing. Remind 
parents and adolescents that this step centers around 
acknowledging the other person's side, not disagreeing 
or minimizing. 

35. Allow Ave minutes. Explain that time during the session 
Is insufficient to complete all the items in Step 6. Explain 
that this session is just to give them a sonqtte of each 
step of the activity. Encourage participants to continue 
this step at home. 

36. Introduce Step 7. "Trading Qffrewards." Form 34. 

Explain that, presuming that all six steps had been 
completed fully, so that all behaviors had been fully 
specified^ discussed^ and en^MUhtcally understood by 
all parties involved in the contract, negotiation would 
then take place. 

37. Explain negotiation as a form of "let's make a deal" '^ou 
scratch my back, and HI scratch youra." etc. Give the foUovrtng 
examples. 

a. An adolescent wants privacy in his or her room. Mom 
wants the dirty clothes placed in the hallway hamper. 
The adolescent agrees to place all dirty laundry In 
the hallway hamper, and mom agrees to give the 
adolescent his or her privacy. 

b. An adolescent wants the family car for activities. Parents 
want a "C" average at school. The adolescent agrees 
that his or her use of the car depends upon maintaining 
a "C" average at school. 

38. Instruct pe rents and adolescents to brieifly negotiate 
the five Items on each of their catalog card sheets (Forms 
35 and 36). trading off one beha^'ior for another. 
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Allow five minutes as a sample of negotiating. 

40. Conclude the session by noting that the seven steps 
practiced during this session are Just a sample of a contract 
approach, offered to them as a way of getting a "feel" 
for what it would be like to try to negotiate with each 
other. 

41. Encourage participants to use a "negotiation" approach 
whenever problems arise, using all the communication 
skills practiced throughout the program. 

42. End the session by complimenting all participants for 
their involvement over the several sessions of the program. 
Encourage them to continue to practice these activities 
and skills which they have learned over the 15 sessions. 
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Addd&dum 
for 



Improving Parent-Adolescent 
Belationships 

Participant Workbook 



by 



Darrell J. Burnett Ph.D. 




Please note the following dian|8Bs 

Page 18. Form 5. Values: Parent Questionnaire 
Part A: Values 

Change: Replace the three responses for Mom and 
Dad (mid-page) to three responses for one parent 

PartB: Personality TYaits 

Change: Replace the three responses for Mom and 
Dad (bottom of page) to three responses for one 
parent. 



Page 19. Form 6. Values: Adolescent Questionnaire 
Part A: Values 

Change: Replace son/daughter with parents (mid- 
page) to read as follows: 

Which of these values will your parents rank 
as the three most important? 

PartB: Personality TVaits 

Change: Replace son/dau^ter with parents (bottom 
of page) to read as follows: 

Which of these values will your parents rank 
as the three most important? 



Sample oJForms 5 and 6 as corrected 
are shown as part of this addendum 
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Ftem 5. Values: Parent Q ueatirmn a i re* 



Pir«A:VaIae* 
WRECnOWS 

1 Bank the vahies shown below in terms of their favortonce to you. , ». « 

2 SS^ fwTmost^portant (H to least Unportant (10.) Each value must have a 
S««e ralng. Thus. (I) is most Important. (2) is second most important, etc. 

Equality 

FamUyUfe National Security 

Freedom of Individual Expression Peace 

Happiness — Recognition of Other 

Leisure and the Arts Salvation 

Which of these values will your son/daughter rank as the three most important? 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Ftrt B: ftnooali^ tntts 
Diraotfans: 

1 Rank the pcreonali^.' traits shoxvn beSow in terms of their importance to yoth 

2. SSftom^most important ID to least important (8). Each tmit must have a sepcrate 
ranking. 

Caiing Pnxiuctive 

Creatfve Responsible 

OpcntoChaiige Self-Confident 

_ Optimistic "^"^"^ 



Which of these pereonality traits wUl your son/daughter rank as the three most important? 



I, 
2. 
3. 



•Adopuri b, Danril J. Burnett, Ph.D,. pc^n f,.m B,.WT«,onc JE. Dyv. C.-. (1973. a«v,u^a.u«. 
VbZtvp /or/temts ofAMes^ts: lU^s Guide, Champaign. rU itorturh Ptvs, 



Form 6. Values: .Adolescent 9umi{mxiaira' 



FirtA: Vilm 
IHRECnONS 

1 . Rank the values shown below in terms of Ihcir importance to you. 

2. Rank from most anportant (I) to least important UO.) Each value must have a 
separate rankmg. Thus. lU is most Important* (2) ts second most important, etc. 

— _ Equality Lt^ty 

Family life National Security 

Freedom of Individual Expression Peace 

Happiness Rccogmtion of Other 

Leisure and the Arts Sah^tion 



Which of these values wtll your patents nink as the three most important? 

Mom: I. Dad: 1 

2. . 2. 

a 3. 



Part B: I^ersmudity Traits 

\. Rank the tx»rsonallty tntjts shown below tn terms of their importance fo yoti 

2. Rank from most important (U to least important (8). Each .x^ue. must h?ve a separate 
mnkln^. 

CcUln^ PiDductivc 

Cn^attvr Responsible 

Open to Change Self ConOdent 

Opttmtstic Truthful 

Which of these personality trails wUl your parr.us m. k as the three most important? 

Mom: 1. Dad: 1 

2. 2. 

3. 3 



•Adapted hy DarrrH J BvirnrtU ItiD,, wiih pcrml-^sJon fr&m tJrowit^iorw. JK, A IXr. CJ (!973t. CcmfmniCQtk>n 
WoHcshrp for Pczn*T ts «/ /ViUi^y^xrua; Uxidcr's Giudr Champcili^, \U Hc^urarrh f^nrss 
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PREFACE 



When I began to develop and gather materials for this 
program. I was looking for an end product that would be 
precticol. inexpensiDet retetiofU* and appUcahle in a wide 
variety of setting. 

The topics covered In this program evolved over a four 
year period during which I was leading multlfamily groups 
for parents and adolescents in inpatient settings, outpatient 
clinics, and occasionally for Juvenile court diversion pn^)tams. 
Hiroug^ feedback from parents and adolescents as to vrbich 
topics they felt were most relevant, and which activities 
they felt were most productive. The program eventually evolved 
into 15 sessions covering three main topic areas: (I) perceiving 
each other (social perception), (2) communicating effectively, 
and (3) recognizing behavior as a function of its cons«iuence. 
The enthusiastic response of participants emphasized these 
three areas. , 

The activities involving social perception In the first three 
sessions received remarks such as the following: 

"It's about time I'm getting my parent to look at the 
wayXseethlngsP 

"I never thou^t I'd see the day my Idd would actually 
try to look at how I see things!" 

TTie effective communication activities received responses 
such as the following: 

"Thanks to the structured activities, the prepared scripts, 
and the scoring grid, we were able to stay *on track*!" 

"1 liked being able to talk to my parents about negative 
feelings without all the yelling and screaming that 
usually goes on." 

"The activities really help us talk in a civil manner 
to each other on touclty subjects." 

"IVe never tried to 'get into my parent's shoes' before. 
What a trip!" 

"When we did thc^ empathy activities. I couldn't believe 
it. There we were, actually focusing on each others' 
thoughts and feelings without getting defensive. A 
parent's dream! A major breakthrough for us!" 
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The activities that centered around recognizing behavior 
as a function of its consequence were extremely well received, 
with statements such as the following: 

"It's great to be able to work on skills, learning to 
do something about our complaints with each other 
instead of mutual finger pointing." 

"I like the "no fault' approach to problem sohing. We 
used our ener©r solving instead of blaming." 

"Hie contract activity was something else! 1 never thought 
I'd be able to actually sit down and rxgoHate with 
my parents!" 

Besides the topics which evolved, the approach used 
in the program was also determined by the response of the 
participants. TTiey seemed to prefer the stmctured, hands- 
oR» skills training approach rather than a generalized, 
unstructured discussion group. Some of their responses were 
the following: 

"The structured activities made the sessions more 
productive. No one family was able to moropollze the 
sessions. We all had a chance to l^n the materials." 

"I like the emphasis on learning skills rather than 
airing our dirty laundry in front of everybody." 

The fact that the program involves parents and adolescents 
participating together in each session was a positive feature 
mentioned repeatedly. 

"We didn't have to 'role play' what we would say to 
our parents if they were there. Th^ were there! And 
we got to practice face-to-face with them!" 

"Just having our son in the same room practicing 
the activities with us. made the whole program seem 
more like a 'family' activity, not an 'us vs. him' situation." 

Although the program developed in the contc.rt of a 
multifamlly group, the materials and sessions work equally 
well for individual family treatment. 

Finally. Just as this program evolved over time, it may 
well continue to develop. Accordingly, if. in the process of 
using these materials, new applications arise. I would appreciate 
feedback of ideas for future additions or revisions. 



Darrell J. Burnett. Ph.D. 

In^mvlng F^irent Adolescent Relationshipc Participant Worfcfeoofc 
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INTRODUCTION 



PURPOSE THE PRO(»AM 

The purpose of the parent-adolescent relationship program 
is to offer a learning experience for parents and adolescents 
working together to improve their skills in the areas which 
are the foundation for healthy family living: I) perc^ving 
each other; 2) oommunicatiitg ^ectiveSy, and 3) recognizing 
behavior as a fimctism qf its consequences. The sessions 
are organized under three m^or parts. 

Peicdiving Each Other 

The first three sessions dwell on the practical and pertinent 
topic of social perception, how people view other people. These 
sessions address the age old "generation gap" experience, 
helping parents and adolescents to see "eye to eye." These 
sessions will offer you an opportunity to become aware of 
how close or how far away you are from each other in 
the way you perceive each other's personoK^ (Session 1). 
in the way you perceive how communications are going within 
your family (Session 2). and the w^ you perceive each other's 
uolues (Session 3). 

Hopefully, through ihese social perception activities, you 
will learn the skills of accurate perception of each other, 
acknowledging similarities and dKTerences. 

Communicating EffiBctiv«ly 

The next six sessions dwell on the topic of communicfxtior. 
exposing you to the various styles of communication betweeri 
parents and adolescents. The sessions will help you Identify 
and develop assertive problem -solving approaches to 
communications within the family. The various topics include 
styles of communication (Session 4): distinguishing among 
ossertiife, <iiKrre$sive, and passive problem-sohring approaches 
(Session 5): effective communication techniques while expressing 
jTeelinjis concerning family topics (Session 3); positive feelings 
toward family members (Session 7): nejgative feelings toward 
farrJly members (Session 8): and feelings of emptsthy toward 
family members (Session 9). 

The purpose of these sessions is to help you improve 
your skill at "getting your point across" while standing up 
for yourself, yet recognizing the dignity and point of view 
of the other family member(s). 

Intrcxbictian I 



Ref»^^ Behavior as ft FiiniAkm of tt» OooMquaioe» 



The final six sessions dwell on the general topic of 
understanding whir behaviors occur, and learning some 
techniques for changing or managing the behaviors of family 
members within the home setting. Topics for the sessions 
include: The Law ^j[fbct: understanding how consequences 
play a major role in Influencing bdbaviors (Session 10): Uteories 
of why adoieacents do what they do (Session 11): the role 
which parents play In e^ptulng consequences for behaviors 
at home 'Session 12); assessing how negative consequences 
are applied at home, distinguishing between punishment 
and logical and natural conseguences (Session 13): learning 
to ident^ and spell out behaviors with family members 
(Session 14): and setting up a family behavior contract 
(Session 15). 



STRUCTURE 

The program is set up as a series of 15 sfdlts trainUtg 
sessions. Each session involves a specific topic with hands- 
on paper-pencil activities, active participation, and occasional 
lectures. 

Each participant receives a Workbook containing most 
of the forms used in the workshop. Hie emphasis is upon 
teadbing problem-soKrisig tkilU rather than having family 
members sitting around blaming each other. 

The program is positive in its approach. It's not a forum 
for "airing dirty family laundry" in front of others. 

Each session is odf-oonUined, but many follow logically 
from the previous session. 



LENGTH OF WCffiKSHOP 

Each of the 15 sessions lasts approximately 50 to 60 
minutes. 
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Part I 



PERCEIVING 
EACH OTHER 




SESSION 



1 



PERSONALITY TOATTS 




In this session you will have an opportunity to better 
understand how you "see" one another In terms of your 
personality traiSs, 

You will have an opportunity to recognize how close or 
how far tunKiy you are from each other In the way you describe 
^ch other (parents describing adolescents and vice versa). 

The paper and pencil activities will give you the chance 
to practice social perception exercises with family members 
and learn the Importance of accurate social perception 
in family communications. 




NOTES 
Ri d lftt ffd to Sfffwiffli 1 
(Add Tour Nates) 
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SOOAL PERCEFnON 



TXS EFFECT ON 
FABULT GOMBiUNICAnON 

When family members communicate with each other, their 
behavior communicates how they see themselves^ but. 
more important, it communicates how they see tlie others* 
For example. If family members perceive another family member 
as an unworthy person, their behavior toward that family 
member may communicate rejection. Self-perception and the 
perception of others become central in understanding family 
commimlcation In general, and communication In maltreating 
families in particular. 

A person's behavior at any given moment Is Cfifluenoed 
by that person's current perceptions qf self and other 

and by previously acquired and reinforced patterns of 
communication with the other person. Thus. In order to 
understand a family's interaction patterns, we need to 
understand how the family members view themselves and 
each other. We also need to understand how the perception 
of self and others Interacts with previously developed patterns 
of communication and with general personal characteristics 
of the family members to create altogether unique patterns 
of interaction and mutual behaviors. 
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IXRECTXONS 

1. As a parent, complete this form. 

2. Use current descriptions and/or current behavioral examples. 



Put A: Itow I descrllie noysdtt 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Fart B: Howl describe my teenager. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Part C: Howmy teenager deacribea me. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. . 

5. - 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 



(Continued) 
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Form 1 Continued 



Ptrt D: What my teensgerloote lor in picJdi^ friends. 

1. 6. 

2. / 7. 

3. 8. 

4. 9. 

5. 10. 

Fftrt E: Wbat I look fsr in my teenagei's friends. 

1. 6. 

2. 7. 

3. __„^_ 8. 

4. 9. 

5. 10. 

Ptot F: l^tesna^s friends wbom I like and wtQr. 

Name Why 
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Ftan 2. Family Social Peioeptloii: Adolescent Ftonn 



DIRECTIONS 

1 . As an adolescent and member of the famliy . complete this form. 

2. Use current descriptions and/or behavioral examples. 



Fart A: Howl describe inysdt 

1. 

2. - 

3. 

4. 

5. ^ 



Part B: Hdw I describe nqr puents. 

1. 

2. 

3. ... 

4. . 

5. 



Part C*. Howmy parMis describe inc. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. — 

5. — 



6. . 
7. 

8. . 
9. 
10. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



(Continued) 
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Itet D: iniat my paraoto want me to look in liidd^ 

1. . 6. 

2. 7. 



Ffert F: Friends wtiam msr parenU lite, and wtiy. 

Name 



8. 



4. 9. 

5. 10. 

Part B: What I look for in sicking mj firknda. 

1. ^_ 6. 

2. 7. 

3. 8. 

4. 9. 



10. 



Why 
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SESSION 



2 




This session continues to emphasize social perception, 
but this time, instead of discussing personality traits, you 
will have a chance to discuss how you comimmicate with 
each other. 

ParentSf you will be able to compare your Mew of yourself 
as a communicator in the famUy with your aOolescent^s view 
of you as a communicator. 

Adolescents, you will have the chance to compare notes 
with your parents on specific Items of the family communication 
questionnaire. Please answer honestly and be sure to base 
your answers on current behaviors. 

This session is another opportunity to see how close or 
how far away you are from each other (parents and adolescents) 
In the way you see the p€ittems offcaniiy commMmicatiotu 



NOTES 
Related to Sesskm 2 
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Form 3. OnmmimiraiHmi Qwi^^nnwafa^ BWrTy Pflffiirff* 



DIRECTIONS 

1. Read each question carefully. 

2. Circle the number which best describes your true feelinijs. 

3. Be honest in each of your responses. 

4. Base your answers on current behaviors {past six months). 



Never Never timet AhrayB Mmty 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



5 
5 



1. Are you interested in the things your 
adolescent does and is interested in? 

2. Do you stick to the subject when you 
talk to your adolescent? 

3. Is your adolescent able to say wliat he/ 
she feels aroimd home? 

4. Do you interrupt your adolescent before 
he/she has finished talking? 

5. Do you talk to your adolescent as if he/ 
she were younger than he/she is? 

6. Do you find yourself thinking about other 
things while you are talking with your 
adolescent? 

7. Does your family talk things over with 
each other? 

8. Does your adolescent disagree with >our 
opinions? 

9. Do you listen to and value your 
adolescent's opinion? 

10. Do you make clear the things you mean 
to say? 

11. When your adolescent has personal 
problems, does he/she discuss them with 
you? 

12. Do you ask to hear your adolescent's 
side of things? 

~_ _ (Continued) 

•Adapted by Darrell .J. Burnett. Ph.D.. with permission from Brtnvnstone. J.E.. A Dye. C.J. (1973). ajmmtmtcntton 
Worfc^u^ for {'annts of Adolescents: leader's Guide. Champaljin. fL; Research Pres.s. 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
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Fonn 3Gonilnued 



Nev«r 



13. Do you discuss mattere of sex with your 
adolescent? 

14. Are there times when you feel your 
adolescent can't do anything right? 

1 5. Do you trust your adolescent? 

16. Do you have confidence in your 
adolescent's abilities? 

17. Do you usually stay calm when you talk 
about a problem? 

18. Do you explain your reasons for objecting 
to something your adolescent wants to 
do? 

19. Do you feel that you and your adolescent 
seldom talk except when someone is 
upset or angry? 

20. Do you find your adolescent "tuning you 
out" instead of talking with you? 

21. Do you feel your adolescent shows respect 
for your ideas and opinions? 

22. Do you wish that you and your 
adolescent could communicate better? 

Now complete these statements: 

23. When I think about the Rjture. 1 worry most about 



24. The best thing about our family is 



Never 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 



2 
2 



25. I would like to be able lo talk to my adolescent about 



26. Most adolescents don't realize that 



3 

3 
3 



4 5 



4 
4 



5 
5 

5 

5 



5 
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Form 4. CooBnimlcatioii QuMtionnaire FyirTheAdoleacent* 



DIRECTIONS 



1. Read each qu^tion careHilIy. 

2. Circle the number which best describes your true feelings. 

3. Be honest in each of your response. 

4. Base your answers on current behaviors (past six months). 



1. Do your parents seem interested in the 
things you do and are interested in? 

2. When your parents sit down and talk 
to you about a specific problem, do they 
bring in a lot of other issues by the 
time they're through? 

3. Are you able to say what you rsalfy feel 
around home? 

4. Do your parents keep you from finishing 
what you have to say to them 
interrupting? 

5. Do your parents tend to talk to you as 
if you were much younger than you 
actually are? 

6. Do your parents seem to be thinking 
about other things while you're trying 
to talk to them? 

7. Does your family talk things over with 
each other? 

8. Do you hesitate to disagree with either 
of your parents? 

Which one? Both? 

9. Do your parents listen to and value your 
opiTilon? 

10. Are you sometimes contused about what 
your parents really mean by what they 
say? 



Mnoit Some- 
Never Never timM 



AfelMMt 



4 



4 



(Continued) 



•Adapte«d by DarrelJ J. Burnett. Ph.D.. with permission from Brownstone. J.E.. & Dye. C,J. (1973). Convnunication 
Workshop for Parents ofAdotescvrtts: Leader's Guide. Champaign. IL: Researx-h Press 
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Never 



11. When you have personal problems, do 
you discuss them with your parents? 

12. Do your parents ask to hear your side 
of things? 

13. Are you able to discuss matters of sex 
with your parents? 

Which one? Both? 

14. Are there times when you feel your 
parents think you can't do anything right? 

15. Do you feel that your parents trust you? 

16. Do your parents have confidence in your 
abilities? 

17. Do your parents often become upset 
when they talk to you about some 
problem? 

18. Do your parents let you know their 
reasons for objecting to something you 
want to do? 

19. Do you feel that you and your parents 
seldom talk except when someone is 
upset or angry? 

20. Do you find yourself "tuning out" your 
parents instead of talking with them? 

21. Do you feel that you show respect for 
your parents' ideas and opinions? 

22. Do you wish that you and your parents 
could communicate better? 

Now complete these statements: 

23. When I think about the future. I worry most about 

24. The best thing about our family is 



25. I would like to be able to talk to my parents about 

26. Most parents don't reali/.e that __ 



Never 

2 

2 
2 



2 
2 



3 
3 



3 
3 
3 



Ahn;^ Atwagrt 



4 
4 



4 



4 



5 



5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
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SESSION 



VALUES 



In this session, continuing with the social perception 
activities, you will have a chance to compare and see how 
well you know each other's values. 

The traditional '^generation gap'* has been a topic of 
discussion between adolescents and parents since recorded 
history. In this session you will have the opportunity to discuss 
the specifics of some of your own vaSxteSf and how you sfwitf 
your uaSues to each other. 



NOTES 
Rdated to Sesston 3 
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Fann 5. Values: Parent QtttMkmnaire 



FtrtAiValties 
DIRECTIONS 

1 . Rank the values shown below In terms of their importxuux to you. 

2. Rank from most Important (1) to least Important (10.) Each value must have a 
separate ranking. Thus, (1) is most Important, (2) Is second most important, etc. 

Equality Loyalty 

Family Ufe National Security 

FVeedomof Individual Expression Peace 

Happiness Recognition of Other 

Leisure . nd the Arts Salvation 



Which of these values will your son/dau^ter rank as the three most important? 

Mom: 1. ^ Dad: 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. 

Part B: RBrsonalityTniito 
Directkms: 

1 . Rank the personality traits show below in terms of their importatwe to you. 

2. Rank from most important (1) to least important (8). Each trait must have a separate 
ranking. 

Caring Productive 

Creative Responsible 

Open to Change Self-Confident 

Optimistic Truthiul 



Which of these personality traits will your son/dau^ter rank as the three most important? 

Mom: 1. Dad: 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. 



•Adapted by Darrell J. Burnett. Ph.D.. with permission from Brownstonc. J.E.. & Dye. C.J. (J973). ConvnimUxition 
Wori^hop for Parents of Aciotescents: Leader s Guide. Champaign. !L: Research Pressi. 
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Firt A: Values 

DIRECTIONS 

1 . Rank the values shown below In terms of their inytortance to you. 

2. Rank from most important (I) to least important (10.) Each value must have a 
separate ranking. Thus. (1) is most important, (2) is second most important, etc. 

Equality Loyalty 

Family Ufe National Security 

Freedom of Individual Expression Peace 

Happiness Recognition of Other 

Leisure and the Arts Salvation 



Which of these values will your son/daughter rank as the three most Important? 

Mom: 1. Dad: 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. 



Fart B: Peraonality Ttaits 
DIRECTIONS 

1 . Rank the personality traits shown below in terms of their inq»ortance to you. 

2. Rank from most imporant (1) to least important (8). Each value must have a separate 
ranking. 



Caring 



Productive 



Creative Responsible 

Open to Change Self-Confident 

Optimistic Truthful 

Which of these personality traits will your son/daughter rank as the three most Important? 

Mom: 1. Dad: 1. . — - 

2 2. 

3 3. _ 



•Adapted by Darrell J. Burnett. Ph||. with permission from Brownstone. J.E.. & Dye. CJ. (1973). Communication 
Workshop for Paretitsi oJAdatesamts: iMders Guide. Champaign. IL: Research Press. 
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Part n 

COMMUraCATING 
EFFECTIVEZY 



SESSION 

COMMUNICATION 
STYLES 

Starting with this session, you will have an opportunity 
to begin to develop some healthy communication patUsms 
within the family. 

This session allows you to listen to four different styles 
of communication between parents and their adolescents. 

As you listen to and discuss each style, think about which 
style Is most common In your family. 

Remember, at&areness of the various styles of 
communication is the first step toward improving communications. 



NOTES 
Rdated tx> Session 4 
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DIRECTIONS 

1 . One copy is to be completed by each family as a unit. 

2. Answer all four questions for each style. 

3. After completing Direction 2. you will be given Figure 1 to assist In your discussion. 
RESPONSES TO STOES 

1 . What name would you give to each style? 
Style A. 

Style B. 

Style C. 

Style D. 

2. What are the weaknesses or strengths? 

Style A. 

Style B. 

Style C. 

Style D. 



3. What was accomplished? 

Style A. 

Style B. 

Style C. 

Style D. 



4. What are the feelings In the script of the parent and the adolescent? 

Style A. Mom 

Son 

St>'IeB. Mom 

Son 

StvIeC. Dad 



Daughter 

Style D. Mom 

Son 
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Parent-Adolesoent Communication Styles 

Scripts* 



Mom: Steve. wUl you t^me in here? 
Son: Yes. Mom. 

Mom: I should have said you will cx)me in here! Do you know what I want 
to talk to you about? 

Son: What? 
Mom: You tell me! 

Son: I'm late. 

Mom: Do you know what time it is? 
Son: Yes. Mother. I can read the dock. 

Mom: Don't get smart with me young man! Why weren't you here hours 
ago? 

Son: Do you want to know? Do you want to listen while 1 tell you? 
Mom: Yes. Ill listen. I want to know why you weren't here. 
Son: Well, we stopped for pizza after the game. They were real busy. It 

took us about an hour to get served. I couldn't get away. We were 

late. 

Mom: There you go with those same old excuses! You remember i. ' 2 weeks 
ago your father and I sat down and told you to be home at 10:30 
every night! 
Son: Here we go again. 

Mom: You just keep that up. young man, you Just keep that up! 
Son: Now look. Mom. I'm not a kid any more! 

Mom: You re living in my house. You'll do what I want you to do! Now 
you're probably going to give me the silent treatment. You're probably 
going to go pout and shut up and not say anything. 
Son: Whate\^er! 

Mom: I want you to listen to me. When your father and I tell you to do 
something its like you never hear a word we say! HI bet right now 
you're not hearing a single word 1 say! 
Son: I hear every word you say. Mother, every time you say it! 
Mom: You just keep it up. young man. you just keep it up! 
Son: Aw IVIom. 

Mom: Look, you can either follow the rules in our house, or you can leave! 

Son: I will leave. Just as soon as I'm old enough to get out of here. 
Mom: You can leave right now! Ill help you pack! 

Son: I wish I could leave! 

Mom: Well I guess that means you're going to stay. That means you'll do 
what I tell you to do. And, to help you learn to do that, you're not 
going out for two weeks. 
Son: Oh c'mon 1 wasn't doing anything bad. we couldn't get home any 
earlier. 

Mom: You just keep that up and it'll be three weeks. 
Son: Aw c'mon! 

Mom: Alright, it's three ww'eks! And whUe you're staying in these three weeks 
maybe you'll think about being obedient to the rules your father 
and I set up. 

inpted by Danrll J. Biirnett. Ph.D.. uith permission from Brownstone. J.E.. iind Dye. CJ. (1973). 
vnutnictaton tivjrfcshop /or panras otyi adolescfrus: Uxickr'a guide. Champai^. lU Reseanii Press. 
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Mom: Steve. I've been calling you and I'm not going to call you again. 

Son: I Just got a new tape and I wanted to listen to it on the big stereo 

in the family room. 
Mom: Steve! Please come in here! 

Son: OK, what do you want? 

Mom: What do I want? You stand there with that look on your face and 

ask what do I want? What do you mean, what do I want? 
Son: I don't know what you want IVe just been in the other room listening 

to a tape, and I have no way of knowing what you want! 
Mom: Look around you. Look at your room. What's going on. What do 

you mean by this? 
Son: Whafs wron^ Everything looks OK to me. 

Mom: 1 can't believe it I just don't know what I'm going to do with you. 
Now look. I bent over backwards for you. I told you if you didn't 
get this room cleaned up that you werent going to that dance last 
FYiday ni^t at school. Then I gave in to you when you promised 
you'd clean it up the next day. You went to the dance, and you 
haven't even touched your room since thai. 
Son: Aw. Mom, hassle, hassle, hassle! That's all you do. You hassle me 
all the time! Besides the room's not that bad. And it's my room! 

Mom: Well 1 just don't know what I'm going to do with you. Will you 
clean this up now. and I mean now! Or you're not going out the 
rest of the week. And 1 mean it! 
Son: OK, OK, ni do it in a minute. 

Mom: Now. Steve. 1 want you to do it now! 

Son: Mom. it's so silly to make such a big fuss over the room. I want 
to finish listening to my new tape now. just let me finish it. and 
then ni do it. 1 promise. 
Mom: Oh. Just forget it. I'll do it myself. Just get out of here, and 1 11 
do it myself. 

Son: OK. Fine by me. 
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Dad: 
Daughter. 

Dad: 
Daughter. 

Dad: 
Daughter 

Dad: 
Daughter 

Dad: 

Daughter 
Dad: 
Dauj^ter 

Dad: 



Daughter 



Dad: 

Daughter 
Dad: 



Dauj^ter 
Dad: 



Dau^ter: 



Linda, will you come in here a minute before you go upstairs? 
Sure Dad. 

rd like to talk with you right now. 
What about? 

Do you know what time it is. Linda? 

I don't know, about 10:30 or 1 1? 

Check your watch again. It must be stopped! 

Gee. I didn't know it was that late. I see what you mean. I guess it's pretty 
late. 

Honey, do you realize how much we worry about you when you don't get In 
on time? 

I know you worry. But I was Idnd of in a bind toni^t. 
We worry an awful lot. you know! 

I would think you would trust me a little bit more than that, but I appreciate 
your worry. 

Unda. it's not that we don't trust you. Sure we trust you. But we don't trust 
everybody else. Remember when we showed you that newspaper clipping about 
that young girl and what happened to her when she was out late? We don't 
want that to happen to you. 

I just didnt want to be the first to leave the group tonight. All the kids would 
have given me a hard time for going home so early and their parents don't 
seem to worry so much. 

Maybe other parents don't worry so much about their kids. But then maybe 
other parents don't care so much about their kids. 
Yeah. I guess that's right. 

And another thing. Did you notice how the li^ts all went on down the block 
when you slammed the car door and said good night to whomever that was 
in the car? What do you think the neighbors are going to think about parents 
who don't get their daughter in at a decent hour? What are they going to 
think about you? What are they going to think about us? 

Well, do you think maybe 1 could call you if it looked like I was going to 
bealitUelate? 

Yeah, maybe about 15 minutes or so. But we couldn't take much longer wondering 
if anything was happening to you and what you were doing. We Just want 
you to start coming in a little earlier, because we hate not knowing where 
you are or what's going on. Right now. I'd like you to go upstairs and write 
down all the reasons why we get so worried and concerned when you're late. 
Could you do that for us. now. Sweetheart? And then well talk about it tomorrow. 
OK. Dad. 
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Mom: Steve? 
Son: What? 

Mom: Do you have a few minutes to talk? 

Son: I'm going to listen to my new tape right now. 
Mom: Well, when would you be free for us to talk? 

Son: OK, what do you want? 

Mom: We seem to have a real problem settling things about your room. 
Son: You know, you bug me about this all the time. 
Mom: Yeah. I know. It's really gotten to be a sore issue for both of us. 
hasn't it! 

Son: Yeah. I don't know why you don't Just leave me alone. 1 mean it's 
my room! 

Mom: It seems like a big part of the problem is the way weX-e been talking 
to each other. I guess you feel it's your room, and I should Just 
butt out! 

Son: Well. I haven't been hassling you about it! 

Mom: Well I feel hassled too. especially when I find myself rooting around 
your room to get your dirty clothes for washing. I was hoping you 
might have some suggestions so we could get together and end the 
hassling. 

Son: Why can't we Just agree that it's my room, and that there's no reason 
for anybocfy to go in there or look at it. 
Mom: You'd like your room to be 100% off limits to everyone but you? 
Can you think what would happen if no one but you ever went 
into your room? 
Son: I think that would be Just fine with me! 
Mom: Well, you know I've been taking responsibility for picking up your 

clothes, washing them, and putting them back away. 
Son: Well. I guess I could get a hamper in my room and maybe put 
my dirty clothes in there. 
Mom: Gee. sounds good so far! But how would the clothes get to the washing 

area and back to the room after they're washed? 
Son: Well youVe always taken care of that! 
Mom: Right, and that's where the hassle began, with me in your room. 
You were mad because I was in there, and I was upset because 
when I was In there I felt like a maid. IVe decided not to do that 
anymore. 

Son: Well, I don't know. I^fs see. Maybe I could take the clothes downstairs 
and then bring them up after they're washed. Especially, if that 
would mean that you would keep out of my room. 
Mom: Great! Now let me make sure we both understand our agreement. 
I wUl stay out of the room, and I'll wash only the clothes you bring 
downstairs. Youll have more privacy, and you'll also take respionsibillty 
for taking your clothes downstairs and carrying them back to your 
room after they're washed. Is that right? 
Son: Yeah, that's it.' 
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SESSION 



PASSIVE. AGCmESSIVE. 
AND ASSERTIVE 
PROBLEM-SCKMNG 
APPROACHES 

This session will offer you an opportunity to distinguish 
among passive, aggre^ve, and assertive problem-solving 
approaches in family matters. 

When it comes to solving problems, each family member 
has his or her own way of doing things. Awareness of how 
each family member approaches problems is Important for 
developing effective family problem solving. 

You will have a chance to discuss and give specific 
examples of passive, aggressive, and assertive approaches 
to solving family problems, using specific scenes from typical 
parent-adoiestxnt interactions. 

NOTES 
RielaSM to Session 5 
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Form 8. Three Problem-SoMng Styles 



DIBBCnONS 

1. Write what the following three words mean In terms of problem solving. That Is. 
how would a "passive" person respond to a problem which came up in a family*? 
How would an "aggressive" person respond? How would an "assertive" person respond? 

2. Work together as a family In writing your answers. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING SmES 

Passive: 



Aggressive: 



Assertive: 
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Fbrm9. ProUem-Solring Scripts: Parextf: Response Sheet 



DtRECTIONS 

1. The following five quotes are from adolescents. 

2. Write typical "quotes" which a passive, aggressive, or assertive parent might make 
in response to each adolescent's quote. 

3. Be sure to write three responses for each of the five adolescent quotes. 

4. Each person is to complete this sheet by himself or herself. 



QUOTES AND RESPONSES 



"Fll pick whateuerfriends I want to. 

Passive response: . 



Agjjnessive response: 



Assertive response: 



•The other kids don't have a cmfew" 



Passive response: 



Aggressive response: 



Assert iv-e response: 



(Continued) 
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*'W9 my fxmm and I can leave it messy if Iiuone to/* 

Passive response: _ 



AggjTOSive response: 



Assertive response: 



''Why do I have to be treated like a kid? Why do you have to know where ril 
betanightr' 

Passive response: 



Aggressive response: 



Assertive response: 



**All the kids smoke pot '* 

Passive response: ^ 



Aggressiw response: 



Assertive response: 
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Voaa 10. PfoUem-SoMng Scripts: Adolesoeiit Response Sheet 



DIRECTION& 

1 . The following five quotes are from parents. 

2. Write typical "quotes'" which a passive, aggressive, or assertive adolescent might 
make in response to each parent's quote. 

3. Be sure to write three responses for each of the five parent quotes. 

4. Each person is to complete this sheet by himself or herself. 

QUOTES AND RESPONSES 

"J don't want you hanging around those Mds anymore." 

Passive response: , 



Aggressive response: 



Assertiw response: 



"You have to be in by 9.3Q p.m. on lueekdays. 

Passive response: — 



Aggressive response: 



Assertive response: 



(Continued) 
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*'Ctean up your roam.** 

P&sstve response: 



Aggressive response: 



Assertive response: 



*'Where are you going OMtd who will uAth?" 

Passive response: 

— — . i 

Aggressive response: 



Assertive response: 



*Wo dope, and that*sjinal'' 

Passive response: 



Aggressive response: 



Assertive response: 
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SESSION 

EXPRESSING 

FEEZ.INGS 
CONCERNING 
EAMILT ISSUES 

This session will give you an opportunity to practice specific 
techniques for eflfective communication, allowing each of you 
to "get your point across'* while discussing^iiinily issues. 

I You will learn werbol and nonverbal communication 
teitmiquBS, You also will practice the art of listening which 
isessentlal to good comrauniration. 




NOTES 
Related to Session 6 



session 6 E;q}n'ssiru) Feelings Cc'icerntng Fantily Issues 



ISI 



Ftsm 11. M^or Areas of Effiscthw Ofsnciunlcatlim 



For effective communiG...ion. pay attention to three major areas. 

1. WHAT you say 

2. HOW you say it 

3. How well you USTEN 

1. WHATyousay 

a. Make sure you stay on the topic. 

b. Make sure you are specific and clear. 

2. HOW you say it— Watch your nonverbal communication techniques. 

a. Eye Contact: Make sure you are looking at the person to whom you are speaking. 

b. Tone of Voice: Make sure you are not using a threatening, sarcastic, lecturing, 
whining, too loud, or too soft tone. 

c. Posture: Make sure your body communicates interest and concern Oean towards 
the person), rather than boredom (yawning, slouching, hands supporting chin, 
etc.). defensiveness (arms folded against your body), or aggression (finger-pointing). 

3. How well you USTEIV 

a. Make sure you can repeat what the other person has said. 

b. Check yourself on the nonvert>al techniques listed above. 
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Form 12. Scoring Grid for Effective Coannimication on Family Topics 



DIRECTIONS 

1. Recognize that Forms 12 and 13 are to be used together. 

2. Work as a family— parents and adolescent—in doing this activity. 

3. Listen to directions from the leader as to how to perform this activity. 

4. On the ^Scoring Grid" (Form 12) on the first line under the speaker column place 
the adolescent's name. Under the listener column place the parent's name. 

5. The speaker Is to use the t nsted "Family Topic." Form 13. 

6. Speaker responds to topic listed on sheet with at least two sentences. 

7. Listener is to repeat what speaker says. 

8. The scorer is to grade (1 = good, 2 = very good, and 3 = excellent) the listener 
and the speaker on eye contact, tone of voice, posture, and content {i.e.. did the 
speaker stay on topic and did the listener repeat what the speaker said without 
getting defensive?) , 

9. After completing Steps 6. 7. and 8, the scorer is to explain why the particular 
numbers were given for the speaker and for the listener. 

10. Everyone is to take turns at being the speaker, listener, and scorer. Each person 
answers every topic on the list. However, this activity centers around parent-adolescent 
communication. Thus, the adolescent does not score mom and dad as speaker and 
listener with each other. Mom and dad are always either a speaker or a listener 
with the adolescent. 

11. If only one parent and the adolescent of a 0ven family are present for this activity, 
the speaker grades the listener and vice versa. 

(Continued^ 
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Form 12 Continued 



SCORING CSSXi FOR E&rFBCTIVE COBIMUNICATION ON FABOLTTOnCS 



list 
Name of 
Speaker 


Areas to Score 






Eye 
Contact 


Tone of 
Voice 


Posture 


Content 


Name of 

LiaDBMT 




Tone of 
Voice 


Posture 


Content 







































































































































































































































































Score: 1 = Good (has the general idea* but needs lots of practice) 

2 Very Good (doing well but still needs some practice) 

3 = EiDdlent (no problems!) 
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1 . If I could change my family to make It better. I would . . . 

2. Hiemostpatlentmemberofmy family is 

who showed patience v^en 



3. If I had to describe my father in three words, I would say . . . 

4. If I had to describe ray mother in three words. 1 would say. . . 

5. The one family activity that I really enjoy doing is . . . 

6. The thing we disagree the most about In our family is . . . 

7. When I know that I have upset someone in my family. I feel . . . 

8. The time that I really had iun with my family was when . . . 

9. I would describe an "ideal" family as . . . 

10. A fantastic vacation for me and my family would be . . . 
U.I show my love for the people in my family xvh^n I . . . 

12. When I express anger, the members of my family react by . . . 

13. Themostgenerousmemberofmy family is 

who was generous v^hen 



14. The most helpful member of my family is 
who was helpful when 



1 5. The family member with the best sense of humor is 
who showed that humor when 



16. If our family iniierited a million dollars. I would like for us to 

17. Something I really need from my family is 



18. If I had to draw a picture of something to symbolize the members of my family. I 
would draw ^ for each member. 

19. When it comes to the "rules" in my family. I feel . . . 

20. The nicest thing that anyone In my family has done for me is , , . 



•Adapted by Danrll J, Burnett. Ph.D., with permission from the UngamK^ Company, 197.5. 
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SESSION m 

EXPRESSING 
POSITIVE FEELINGS 

TOWARD 
FAMILY MEMBERS 

This session allows you to continue practicing the 
teciwiqjues you learned fron. the previous session, while you 
practice expressing pasidvefeeUngs toward each other. 

Giving and receiving compliments is an essential part 
of a healthy family communication pattern, especially when 
an adolescent is in the familyl 

During this session no negatives are allowed! Remember 
to use **!*' statements, and to stay po^vel 



NOTES 
Rdatedto Sessicm 7 
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Fom 14. Soorlng GHd 



EIRECnONS 

1. Recognize that Forms 14 and 15 are to be used togethei'. 

2. Work as a family— parents and adolescent— in doing this activity. 

3. listen to directions from the leader as to how to perform this activity, 

4. On the ^Scoring Grid" (Form 14) on the flret line under the ^>eaker column place 
the adolescent's name Under the listener column place the parent's name. 

5. The speaker Is to use Form 15, ••Stem Statements of Positive Feelings , . 

6. Speaker responds to topic listed on sheet with at least two sentences. 

7. Listener is to repeat what speaker says. 

8. The scorer is to grade (1 = good, 2 = very good* and 3 = excellent) the listener 
and the speaker on eye contact, tone of voice, posture, and content (I.e., did the 
speaker stay on topic and did the listener repeat what the speaker said without 
getting defensive?). 

9. After completing Steps 6. 7. and 8. the scorer is to explain why the particular 
numbers were gjiven for the speaker and for the listener. 

10. Everyone is to take turns at being the speaker, listener, and scorer. E^ch person 
answers every topic on the list. However, this activity centers around parent-adolescent 
communication. ITius, the adolescent does not score mom and dad as speaker and 
listener with each other. Mom and dad are always either a speaker or a listener 
with the adolescent. 

11. If only one parent and the adolescent of a given family are present for this activity, 
the speaker grades the listener and vice versa. 

(Continued) 
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Form 14 Continued 



SCQmNO CSXD FOR EFFECTIVE COBIMUNICAXION OF POSTHVE FEEUNGS 



list 
Speaker 


Areas to Score 


list 
Name of 


Areas to Score 


Eye 
Contact 


Tone of 
Voice 


1 


Content 




Tone of 
Voice 


1 


1 Content 







































































































































































































































































Soore: 1 «= Good (has the general idea, but needs lots of practice) 

2 = Very CkXMt (doing well, but still needs some practice) 

3 = Esceltent (no problems!) 
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Ftenn 15« Stem SlatanBnIs of Foirftive Fedtngs for an 
Rffincttro Oopiiniintaattoii ActW^ 



1. I am proud of you because . . . 

2. TTie three things I like most about you are . . . 

3. I felt closest to you when . . . 

4. The three best times I ever had with you were when . . , 

5. Your greatest talent is . . . 

6. I really appreciated the time when you . . . 

7. If I could grant you any three wishes, they would be , . . 

8. You showed you really cared about me that time when you , . . ' 

9. The three most pleasant memories of our family life are . . . 

10. If I had to say something positive about each family member. I would say . , . 

1 1. The thlngl like best about home Is , . . 

12. The positive quality that you add to our family is . . . 
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SESSION 




EXPRESSING 
NEG^IVE FEELINGS 
TOWARD 



M 


EM 


B] 





This session allows you to discuss n^ative issues with 
each other while continuing to use the techniques of effective 
communication. 

The key to this session is to remain civiU calm, and 
open to what you hear. 

Many families avoid negative discussions until they get 
to the yelling and screaming stage. This session will help 
you understand how negative feelings arise and how to 
deal with them eaiiy and effectively. 

Just as healthy families give and receive compliments, 
it is also essential that families have an atmosphere where 
members feel free to express negative feelings, as long 
as th^ do so cqxpn^riately. 

NOTES 
Related to Sesdosi 8 
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Form 16. Soorlqg C^d finr E&bctiw CSnmmimicatiim of Neg^iilim Fedingt 



DERECnOMS 

1. Recognize that Forms 16 and 17 are to be used together 

2. Work as a family— parents and adolescent— in doing this activity. 

3. Listen to directions from the leader as to how to perform this activity. 

4. On the "Scoring Grid** (Form 16) on the first line under the speaker column place 
the adolesc«it's name. Under the listener column place the parent's name. 

5. The speaker is to use Form 17, "Stem Statements of Negative Feelings." 

6. Speaker responds to topic listed on sheet with at least two sentences. 

7. Listener is to repeat what speaker says. 

8. The scorer is to grade ( 1= good, 2 ^ very good, and 3 = excellent) the listener 
and the speaker on eye contact, tone of voice, posture, and content (i.e.. did the 
speaker stay on topic and did the listener repeat what the speaker said without 
getting defensive?). 

9. After completing Steps 6. 7. and 8. the scorer is to explain why the particular 
numbers were given for the speaker and for the listener. 

10. Everyone is to take turns at being the speaker, listener, and scorer. Each person 
answers every topic on the list. However, this activity centers around parent-adolescent 
communication. Tlius, the adolescent does not score mom and dad as speaker and 
listener with each other. Mom and dad are always either a speaker or a listener 
with the adolescent 

11. If only one parent and the adolescent of a given family are present for this activity, 
the speaker grades the listener and vice versa. 

(Continued) 
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Fonn 16 Continued 



SCORING QSm FOR EFFECTIVE COMBSUNICATION OF NEGATIVE FEELINGS 



list 
Name of 
Speaker 


Areas to Score 


list 
Name of 
listener 


Areas to Score 




Tone of 
Voice 


Posture 








1 









































































































































































































































































Score: 1 = Good (has the general idea, but needs lots of practice) 

2 = Very Good (doing well, but still needs some practice) 

3 a: EKodlent (no problems!) 
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fbnn 17. Stem StatemBitft of Hfegative ffBdingB £sr 
Efftethre Oommmricatlon Activity 



1. I get Irritated vs^en you 



2. I get annoyed when you 



3. I resent it when you 



4. 1 felt embarrassed when you 



5. I feel uncomfortable around you when 



6. I felt hurt when you 



7. I was disappointed when you 



8. I felt angry towards you when 



9. 1 feel that you didn't respect me when you 



1 0. I have difficulty communicating with you when you 
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SESSION 

EXPRESSING 
FEELINGS OF 
EMPATHy TOWARD 

EAMILY MmBERS 

Thip . .*ssion offers you an opportunity to practice your 
effective communication techniques while doing something 
that difllcult yet essential to healthy family communication. 

You will practice how to '*get into each other's shoes" 
trying to understand and appreciate each other's thoughts, 
feelings, and opinions in areas common to families with 
adolescents. 

This activity in empathy is very important, and will appear 
again in Session 15 during the family contracting activity. 

NOTES 
Related to Session 9 
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Form 18. Parent Sheet for .Activities cm ISmpatlQr Rdated to Family Issues 



DIRECTIONS 

1. Mom and dad ai^ to ^ork separately in completing this form while their teenager 
completes Form 19. 

2. Mom and dad are to distinguish how each feels. 

3. Recognize that Part A of this form addresses feellngis of your teenager in connection 
with basic family Issues \*Wch usually arise in the course of adolescence. 

4. Recognize that Part B of this form addresses your feeling as a parent. 

5. Complete both Part A and Part B. 

6. Try to "get Into each other's shoes," that is in Part A try to respond as if you 
were your son or daughter. 

7. If you do not know In Part A what your teenager feels or thinks, guess: write what 
you would speculate he/she would feel or think. 

8. Record your responses in the spaces provided. 
. , (Continued) 
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Fmt t A: Tour Ibenago't E^dtngi 
DIRECTIONS 

Write what your son/daughter might thinfc^cc! when facing peer pressure in 
the following areas. Mom and Dad answer separately. 

PEER PRESSURE 

1. He/she is at a party, and his/her friends encourage him/her to drink alcohol. 

Mom . 

Dad ■ = 

2. He/she is at a party, and his/her friends encourage him/her to use drugs iyjside^ 
alcohol. 

Mom „ — — 

Dad — =- 

3. He/she is at a party and his/her friends encourage him/her to stay out past 
curfew. 

Mom = 

Dad . 

4. His/her friends want him/her to skip school after lunch. 

Mom . — 

Dad 

5. He/she is faced with getting into or staying in a car with a drunk driver friend. 

Mom ^ — ■ — 

Dad 

6. He/she is pressured by friends to have a party at his/her house while parents 
are out of town. 

Mom . 

Dad - ■ 

(Continued) 
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Fonn 18 Continued 

7. He/she Is pressured to hang around "friends" not approved by his/her parents. 
Mom 

Dad 

8. He/she Is pressured to wear clothes (hairstyle, make-up. Jewelry) not approved 
of by his/her parents. 

Mom 

Dad 

9. He/she is pressured to have sex. 

Mom ^ 

Dad . - - 

Part B: Tour Fedin^ as a Parent: 

IXRECTIONS 

Write the things you might think or feel which would make it A\^cu\t for 
you to deal with the following situations. 

srruAnoNS faced 

1. Your son/dau^ter asks to go out on his/her first unchaperoned date. 

Mom . 

Dad 

2. You son/daughter asks to get a driver's license. 

Mom . . 

Dad 

3. Your sc? i/daughter asks to drive the family car. 

Mom . 

Dad 

4. Your son/daughter asks you to stay out of his/her room. 

Mom ■ . . 

Dad 

(Continued) 
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Form 18 GontlnuBd 

5. Your son/daughter asks to go to a party at someone's house whom you don't 
know. 

Mom 

Dad ^ 

6. Your son/daughter asks you to extend his/her curfew from 10pm to midnight. 

Mom 

Dad 

7. Your son /daughter seldom brings home books from school, claiming that he/she 
did his/her homework at school, or that the teachers never give homework. 

Mom 

Dad 

8. Your son/daughter refuses to wear anything except "name label" clothes. 

Mom 

Dad 

9. You find out that one of your son /daughter's friends is using drugs. 

Mom 

Dad - 
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Form 19. Aiinie<ictmt Sheet for Attvitleg on Rnpatly 
Rdated to Fmiily bsnes 
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DIRECTIONS 

1. Work Independently in completing this form. 

2. Recognize that Part A of this form addresses feelings of your parents— mom and 
dad. 

3. Recognize that Part B of this form addresses your feelings as a teenager. 

4. Complete both Part A and Parte. 

5. In Part A, respond for mom on each issue and do the same for dad. 

6. Tty to "get into each other*s shoes/' that is in Part A try to respond as {f tfoa 
urnvDadorStam. 

7. If you do not know in part A what your mom or dad feels or thinks, guess; write 
what you would speculate he/she would feel or think, 

8. Record your responses in the space provided. 
(Continued) 
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Fterm 19 Ccmtiitiied 



msxmom 

1. Write the things your parents might think or feel which would make it d(0icult 
for them to deal with the following situations. 

2. Distinguish how Mom and Dad feel separately on each issue. 
ISSUES 

L You ask your parents to go out on your tlretunchaperoned date. 

Mom ^ 

Dad 

2. You ask to get a driver*s license. 

Mom , 

Dad ■ 

3. You ask your parents for the family car. 

Mom - _ - .. 

Dad 

4. You ask your parents to stay out of your room. 

Mom 

Dad . ^_ 

5 You ask to go to a party at someone's house whom your parents don't know. 

Mom ^ 

Dad 

6. You ask your parents to extend your curfew from 10 pm to midnight- 
Mom 

Dad 

^ (Continued) 
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7. You seldom bring books home from school and you tell your parents that the 
teachers never give homework, or that you did your homework at school. 

Mom 

Dad 

8. You tell your parents that you won't wear anything but "name label" clothes. 

Mom 

Dad 

9. Your parents find out that one of your friends Is using dru^. 

Mom 

Dad . 

Part B: Your FeeUngs as aTtena^ 

DIRECTIONS 

Write things you might think or feel which would make it difficult when facing 
peer pressure in tl^e following areas. 

PEER PRESSURE 

1 . You're at a party and your friends encourage you to drink alcohol. 

2. You're at a party and your friends encourage you to use drugs besides alcohol. 



3. You're at a party and your friends encourage you to stay out past curfew. 



4. Your friends want you to skip school after lunch. 



5. Your friend is drinking and driving and you have to decide whether to get in 
the car. or. if already in the car. whether to stay in the car. 

^ ^_ (Continued) 
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I 



6. Your friends are pressuring you to have a parly at your house while your parents 
are out of town. 



7. Your parents don't approve of certain friends of yours, but those friends are pressuring 
you to hang around them. 



8. Your friends are encouraging you to wear clothes (hairstyle, make-up. Jewelry) 
not approved of by your parents. 



9. Your friends are talking about having sex and encouraging you to do likewise. 
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Form 20. Scoring Grid for Bflfecfcive Onmnnmlcmtlon of Eknpatfasr 



DIRECTIONS 

1. Recognize that Forms 18 and 19 are to be used together with this form. 

2. Work as a family— parents and adolescent— in doing this activity. 

3. Listen to directions from the leader as to how to perform this activity. 

4. On the "Scoring Grid" (Form 20) on the flrst line under the speaker column place 
one of the parent's name. Under the listener column place the adolescent's name. 
Hie activity proceeds as follows. 

5. The parent, as speaker, uses the first item on Form 18. Part A. and attempts 
to empathize, to "get into the adolescent's shoes." Using the response written for 
the "peer pressure" item, wherein the adducent Is at a party and ftlends encourage 
him/her to drink alcohr«l, the parent expresses what he/she thinks the adolescent 
might think or feel when facing peer pressure. Remarks are addressed directly to 
the adolescent. 

6. As the listener, the adolescent simply repeats fiock what the parent said, thus 
showing that he/she was listening. 

7. The other parent {if both parents are present), scores both the parent and the adolescent 
on Form 20. the "Scoring Grid." noting eye contact, tone of voice, etc.. as in Sessions 
6, 7, and 8. If only one parent is present, then the speaker (parent) and listener 
(adolescent) score each other. 

8. The adolescent then becomes the speaker* staying on the same topic, explaining 
to the parent (listener) that, indeed, the parent was correct about the adolescent's 
feelings or thoughts. If the parent omitted certain thoughts or feelings which the 
adolescent had. ihen the adolescent communicates them to his/her parent. 

9. The parent (listener) simply repeats back what was said. 

10. Scoring again takes place on Form 20, "Scoring Grid" as was done in Direction 
7. 

11. The adolescent then becomes the speaker while attempting to empathize with his/ 
her parent on the first item on Form 19. Part A il.e.. dealing with the first unchaperoned 
date). The adolescent attempts to "get into his/her parent's shoes" concerning the 
thoughts or feelings which might make it difficult for his/her parents to deal with 
the situation. Remarks are addre^ed directly to the parent. 

12. Hie parent (listener) simply repeats what the adolescent said. 

13. Speaker and listener are scored on Form 20. "Scoring Grid," as in Direction 7. 

14. The parent then becomes the speaker, staying on the same topic, explaining that, 
indeed, the adolescent was correct about the parent's feelings or thoughts. However, 
if the adolescent omitted any feelings or thoughts which the parent had, or might 
have, this is communicated to the adolescent. 

(Continued) 
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15. The adolescent (listener) simply repeats what the parent said. 

16. Parent and adolescent are scored on Form 20. "Scoring Grid." as In Direction 7. 

17. This procedure is continued, using each Item on the empathy sheets {Forms 18 
and 19). until all items have been discussed (if time permits). 

18. Throughout xhls activity, participants are reminded to remain calm and stay on 
track. 

(Continued) 
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scoEaNO csm for effectivb comsmcmov op emraxbt 



Name of 


Areas to Score 


list 
Name of 
lisleiier 


i\rea£ to Score 1 




Tone of 
Voice 


Posture 


Content 




Tone o f 


Posture 


1 







































































































































































































































































Score: 1 » Good (has the general idea, but needs tots of practice) 

2 S5 Vcxf Good (doing wdU but still needs some practice) 

3 B Etedlent (no probletn^.!) 
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fiton 21. Pai«iitSlMet for Activity on En^mth^Kdated to HoiQit^ 



Purt A: Tow 1ten«g!er • Feeling* 
DIRECTIONS 

Write the things your son/daughter might have thought or felt or probably would 
think or feel when facing the following situations. 

SmiAnOKS FOR BART A 

1. When my adolescent was informed about being admitted to the hospital, he/she thought/ 
felt 



2. During the admission procedures, my adolescent thought/felt 



3. When we said goodbye and left the hospital on the day of admission, my adolescent 
thought/felt 



4. During our visit when our adolescent was having a "good day." he/she thought/felt 



5. During our visit when our adolescent was having a "bad day." he/she thought/felt 



6. On the first off-grounds pass with family, our adolescent thought/felt 



7. On the weekend family pass, our adolescent thought/felt 



8. As we developed our home behavior contract during family sessions, our adolescent 
thought/felt 



9. As we anticipate discharge from the hospital, our adolescent thinks/ feels 
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Pare B: Tour FteUqtfi M A Pwent 
OniECTXONS 

Write the things you have thought or felt or probably would think or feel when facing 
the following situatfons. 

srriimoNS fgr bast b 

1. When I had to make the decision to hospitalize my adolescent. I was thinking/feeling 



2. When I admitted my adolescent. I was thlnklng/feellng 

N 

3. When I left the hospital after admitting my adolescent, I thought/felt 



4. When I visited my adolescent and he/she was having a "good day." 1 thought/felt 



5. When I visited my adolescent and he/she was having a "bad day." I thou^t/felt 



6. When I picked up my adolescent for his/her first off-grounds family pass. I thought/ 
idt. 



7. When my adolescent came on his/her weekend passes. 1 thou^t/felt 



8. As we developed our home behavior contract during family sessions. 1 thought/felt 



9. As we anticipate discharge from the hospital. I am thlnklng/feellng 
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Part A: Tour Pareflto* EMingi 
IXRBCTIONS 

Write those .things your parents thought or felt or probably would think or feel when 
faced with the following situations. 

srriiAaioNs foei babt a 

L While ni) parents w^re attempting to make the decision concerning whether to hospitalize 
me or not, they thought/felt 



2. I>iring adniission procedures, my pgirents thou^t/felt 



3. After admission procedures were completed, and my parents were leaving the hospitals 
they thought/fdt 



4, During visits with my parents on days when I was having a "good day/* they were 
thinking/feeling 



5- During family visits with my parents on days in which I was having a "bad day. 
they were thinking/feeling 



6. When I went on my first off-groimds pass, my parents were thinking/feeling 



7. When I went on my weekend oflf-grounds pass, my parents were thinking/feeling 



8. While we were developing the home behavior contract during family session, my parents 
were thinking/feeling 



9. As we anticipate discharge from the hospital, my parents are thinking/feeling 
(Continued) 
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IPart B: Tour FBdinffi u mTmmg^ 
DIRECTIONS 

Write those things you thought or felt or probably would think or feel if facing the 
following situations. 

SITUATIONS FOR PART B 

I. When 1 was informed that my parents had decided to hospitalize me for treatment. 
I thnught/felt 



2. During the hospital admission procedures, I thought/felt 



3. When my parents left the hospital after the admission procedures were completed. 
I thought/felt 



4. During family visits on days when I was having a "good day." I thought/felt 



5. During family visits on days when I was having a "bad day." 1 thought/felt 



6. During the first off-groimds pass with family. I thought/felt 



7. During the weekend family pass. I thought/felt 



8. While developing the home behavior contract during family session. I thought/felt 



9. As we anticipate discharge from the hospital. I am thinking/feeling 
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Part 



RECOGNIZING 
BEHAVIOR 

FUNCTION 
OF ITS 
CONSEQUENCE 




SESSION 





Beginning with this session, the topic will center around 
trying to understand human behavior and the principles 
(^behavior change. 

This session wlU involve a discussion of the LAW OF 
EFFECT, which states that behavior is a /unction of its 
consequence. That is. if you want to know tuhy a behavior 
k^eps gidngt or stops* then look at the consequence. Look 
at what happens after the behavior occurs. 

Starting with this s^ion. you will be discussing behaiHors 
and consequences and how they help explain why we act 
the way we do. 

The more you understand about how behaviors happen, 
the more you will understand the "how" and "why" of each 
family member's behavior. 



NOTES 
Related to Sesston 10 
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Fcinn23.TheLawOfEfiiBct: Behavior Is A rmiGtian Of Ss Consequence 



INFORMATION 

1. A problem behavior is tied in with the adolescent's perception and experience of 
the consequence for the behavior. 

2. If an adolescent perceives and experiences a consequence for behavior as plecisont, 
the behavior is likely to Increase. 

3. If an adolescent perceives and et^eriences a consequence for a behavior as unpleasantf 
the behavior is likely to decrease. 

4. Most adolescents will eventually stop the behavior, based upon the consequences which 
the adolescent perceives and experiences as unpleasant The spectrum of unpleasant 
consequences ranges from verbal warnings to prison! 

5. The tai^ of parents with adolescents is to communicate to them that there are unpleasant 
consequences for problem behaviors, and pleasant consequences for positive behaviors. 



THE CONTINUUM OF UNPLEASANT CONSEQUENCES 



Setting 



CttiseqiKiioe (UHed in aequentiil order ofca ^ e ri e n oed unpietsanHieM) 



Home 



Lecture. Restriction. Diversion Counseling. Probation 



School 



Lecture. Detention. Suspension, Expulsion. Diversion Counseling. Probation 



Community 



Lecture. Restitution. Diversion Counseling. Probation 



Probation 



Informal, Formal. At home. Group home. Camp. Youth Prison 
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SESSION 

THEORIES OF 
ADOLESCENT 
BEHAVIOR 

This session offers an overview of four theories of why 
adolescents act the way they do. 

You will hear about analytic* humanistic, biological 
(devetopmentaJ), and behavioral explanations of adolescent 
behaviors. 

A special discussion will be held on the Importance of 
understanding the developmental age of each adolescent. 
Also a discussion will occur of how some biological, 
developmental delays in the central nervous system can 
help account for certain adole«c<;nt behaviors. 

In addition, a discussion will take place about how to 
ident^ possible "problem areas" In development, end how 
to use j^pecffic learning techniques to work on these problem 
areas at home. 




NOTES 
Related to Session 11 



Si'ssion }1 Thix>riesojAdolesct'nt[$t-'havior 



Farm 24. Profile of an A^tiqg-ott ildoiesoeot 



nFnCULlT OBSERVED) EMOTIONAL CORRELATES 



Sequencing Deficits 

Verbal ^ixpression Deficits 
SoclalJudgnient Deficits 




Low Tolerance of Frustration 

Impulsivlty 

Explosiveness 

Egocentricity 

"All or None" Syndrome 
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Form 25. Treating the Deficit 



ChiTirtfiTtotic* Md Rwitkiiuil 
Cor vdates tD be Iteited 



Tnalmeni Praoodure 



Sequencing Deficits 



Low Tolerance of Frustration 

Impulsivify 

Exploslveness 



Classro^.n activities: 
Active listening 
Reading ejffifdses 
(Drawing conclusions) 

Home Behavior Contract: 
"Earn" privileges. 
Reward for appropriate behaviois. 

Promote self-control. 

Self management techniques 

Relaxation 

Biofeedback 



Verbal Expression Deficits 



SoclalJudgpient Deficits 



"Earn" privileges. 

Home communication exercises 
(See Sessions 6. 7. 8. and 9) 

Social skills training 

Empathy exercises 
(See Session 9) 
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SESSION 




PARENTAL ROLE 

IN APPLYING 
CONSEQUENCES 



This session centers around the topic of ojnsequences, 
and the role which parents play In applying consequences 
for their adolescent's behaviors at home. 

This session will involve a discussion of 5 basic steps 
for parents to use in attempting to raise responsible adolescents, 
who can handle the consequences of their own actions. 

As the steps are discussed by way of cartoon illustrations, 
you will have an opportunity to discuss with each other how 
well these steps have been used in your family. 

You will also have an opportunity to plan for future 
implementation of the steps with each other. 



NOTES 
Related to Session 12 
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Fom 26. Ftve Basic 8I«{» for Paienls to He^ Adoleaoeittft 
Aaaoolate Gonsequetioes mth Behovkm 

RAKING RESPONSaBLE M PS; 
FIVE BASIC STEPS 



1. BE CONSISTENT 

2. SASr WHAT YOU MEAN 
MEAN WHAT YOU SAT 

3. DONT RESCUE 

4. DONTCaVEIN 

5. LOCK FC» THE POSITIVES 
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Cartoon 1. BE CONSISTENT 




FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE. Copyrlfiht 1981. Lynn Johnston. Reprinted by pfrnHssj«»n of Dntvrrsal 
Syndfratc. Al! rtfihts ri'sencd. 
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Ftein 27« Ekamfiles of Inoim 



1 , Mom and dad work together on thfs task. 

2, Each adolescent works independently. 

3, Write examples of inconsistency experienced within the family, i.e., between parents, 
between one parent and one adolescent, one parent saying or doing one thing with 
the adolescent and the other parent doing differently, 

4, Place the emphasis upon finding examples of inconsistency, not upon faultflndtrig, 

5, Keep your comments for use later In Session 12. 

Mom*s and Dad*s Examples 



Adolescent s Elxamples 
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Cartxion 2, 8Mr WHATTOU BAEAN— MEAN WHAXTOU SAT 




Ir ^ 



-SOSHBFEUPl 



SHftt<e5tF70U , 




FWYMWEF0CH4NO 
BR0UHOPNDW6 




CJDTOOT'mE. 
SPLRSHINQ.OBWE 
UJON'T QOOUTTO 
UUNCHl n 




L2: 



-WE'RE ThMNQ 
yoOSIRBtSHT, 
HOME. 




■VOO'Re UKKV YOO BOTH 




nMOnOFlQH-nNQlNTRE 

BE eg 




MBRH UWRT UE. SOV lit! 




OENNt S THE ME NACE 




Vm TO EffMY CARI?ors I * 

FOR BETITER OR FOR WORSK. Copyright 1980. Lynn Johnston. Reprinti-d NVith pt-rmSsslon of IJnl-erstil Press 
Syndiratc. All rights rrsi*r\rd. 

DENNIS THE MENACR? used by permission of Hank Ketchani and C North America Syridifale. 
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Cartoon 3. DONT RESCUE 



MAKVIN 




Fcprintfd with spei-ial permission of North America Syndicate. Inc. 
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Fana. 28. E^smplcs of Rescuing or Being Rescued 



DIRECTIONS 

1 . Mom and dad work together on this task. 

2. Each adolescent works Independently, 

3. Parents are to write incidents where they remember "rescuing" their child. 

4. Adolescents are to write memories of times when they were "caught " by their parents, 
but. for one reason or another, th^r were "let off the hook," 

Mora's and Dad's Examples 



Adolescent's Examples 
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Cartoon 4. DONT GIVE IN 



DON'T GIVE IN 



MISS PEACH 




Reprinted with special permisslun ofMell La/^us and Creator Syndicate 



THE FAMILY CIRCUS® By EH Keane 




"It's time yoii leonwd: *NO' Is a 
complete sentence/' 

Reprinted with spcrlal permission of King Features Syndicate. Inc. 
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Cartoon 5. LOOK FOR THE POSTIVES 




Reprinted with spc . , rrmisslon of North America Syndicate. Inc. 

F^nn29. 86 Ways to Say "Very Good" ♦ 



1. Good for you! 

2. Superb. 

3. You did that very well. 

4. You\t got It made. 

5. Terrific? 

6. That's nol bad! 

7. Couldn't have done it bt^tter 
myself. 

8. Marvelous? 

9. You're doing fine. 

10. You're reidly impiXAlnft. 

1 1. You're on the right track now! 

12. Now you figured it out. 

13. Outstanding! 

14. That's coming along .Jcely. 

15. I knewyoueoulddolt. 

16. Good work. 

17. You figured that out fast. 

18. 1 think you ve got It now. 

19. I'm proud of the way you 
worked foday. 

20. Tremendous! 

21. You certamly did well today. 

22. Perfect? 

23. Nice going. 

24. YouVe got your brain In gear 
today. 

25. Now you've got the hang of 

n. 

26. WOW! 

27. Wonderful! 

28. You're getting belter every 
d'W. 



Viiu're learning fast. 

30. You make it look easy. 

3 1 . That's a good boy /girt. 

32. That's very much better. 

33. Super? 

34. You did a lot of work today! 

35. Keep it up? 

3(5. You'u* got *^^hat down pat. 

37. Congratulations. 

38. ExaeU>' right? 

39. Nicegfilng. 

40. Excellent! 

41. Sensational! 

42. You re doing beautifully. 

43. You've Just about mastered 
that? 

44. That's really nice. 

45. That's the best ever. 

46. That's great. 

47. Way to go? 

48. That's the way to do it! 

49. That's quite an Improxement. 

50. Good thinking. 

51. You're really going to town. 

52. Keep up the good work. 

53. That's it! 

54. That's better. 

55. You haxi^n't missed a thing. 

56. Fantastic! 

57. You outdid yourself today! 

58. You're doing a good job. 

59. That's the rijE^fit way to do it. 



60. That's better. 

61. Right on! 

62. Welllook at you go! 

63. Tliat's the best you ve ever 
done. 

64. TTwt's RIGHT? 

65. You must have been 
practicing! 

66. Great! 

67. Keep working on it. you're 
getting better. 

68. You remembered! 

69. Tliat kind of \^'ork makes me 
very happy. 

70. You're really working hard 
today. 

71. That's wliat I rail a fine Job! 

72. 1 knew you could do it! 

73. I'm very proud of you. 

74. One more time and you U 
have it. 

75. Fine! 

76. That's good. 

77. Goodjob. 

78. You really make this fuii. 

79. Good remembering. 

80. Nothing can stop you now. 

81. You are doing much l>etter 
today. 

82. Keep on trying. 

83- You atr really learning a lot. 

84. You Ve Just about got it. 

85. IVc nex-er seen anyone do it 
better. 

86. You are vt*ry good at that. 



•Reprtnted with permission. Gmwtng Parent. January. 1985. Vol. 13. «1. 
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SESSION 

PUMSHMENT VEX^US 
LOCaCAL AND 
NATURAL 
CONSEQIJENCES 

This session discusses the difficult task of how to apply 
n^aHve consequencesfor negative beluwiors in the family. 

Vou will learn to distinguish between PUNISHMENT versus 
the application of USCOCAL AND NATURAL CONSEgUENCES. 

You will have an opportunity to assess Just how negative 
consequences have been applied in yowfcunily. 

You will also have an opportunity to ossess how pmitive 
consequences have been Ofyplied in yourfaantty* 

Finally, you will have an opportunity to discuss present 
and potential resources at home for offering consequences 
for behaviors. 

NOTES 
Related to Session 13 
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VmsL 30. Haw Parents Deliver Negative GonsequenDes^ 



DIRECTXONS 

1 . Mom and dad work separately on this task, 

2. Each adolescOTt wortis independently. 

3. Parents rate themselves. 

4. Adolescents rate their parents, 

5. Below is a list of five statements concerning how negative consequences are delivered 
at home. Simply check yes or no as to whether they apply to how mom or dad 
deliver negative consequences. 

STATEMENTS Mom Dad 

Tea No Yes No 

1. The consequence Is a retaliation to get , 

even or humiliate, 

2. The consequence is logically under- 

standable and reasonable to the child, 

3. TTie consequence is given in a calm voice 

and/or with empathy and concern for 

the child. 

4. Consequences are arbitrarily Imposed 

for the purpose of inflicting pain or 

suifering. 

5. The Intensity of the consequence is 

appropriate to the behavior. 



^Adapted by Darrell J. Burnett. Ph.D,. from Jensen. L.. and Jensen, J., Fottr Principles for Posittvt> Panmtdu^. 
Brtgham Young University. Pmvo. UUih, 8460L 1984. 
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Fonn 31 . How Parents Deliver Positive Oonsequenoes'^ 



IHRECTIONS 

1 . Mom and dad work separately on this task. 

2. Each adolescent works independently. 

3. Parents rate themselves. 

4. Adolescents rate their parents. 

5. Below Is a list of five statements concerning how positive consequences are delivered 
at home. Simply check yes or no as to whether they apply to how mom or dad 
delivers positive consequences. 

STATEMENTS Mam Pad 

Yes No Tes No 

1. I have rewards that mean a tot to my 

child. 

2. I clearly state just what behaviors I 

expect. 

3. I start with small enough steps to make 

it easy for my child to meet my 

expectations. 

4. I am enthusiastic when I present 

rewards. 

5. I am willing to follow through with 

rewards even when other important 

demands are placed on me. 



•Adaptt'd by Darrcll J. Burnett. Ph.D.. from Jensrn. I... and Jensen. J. Four Principh's for Positive Parenting. 
Brlj3iam Yoiins University. Prmo. Utah 84601. 1984 
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Form 32. Parental Resouroes En Ccmse^^ 



OIRBCTIOMS 

1 • Mom and dad woiic toother on this task- 

2. Each adolescent works independently. 

3. Parents identify items \^iilch they are presently using as consequences. 

4. Adolescent identifies items being used by parents as consequences* 

5. Below is a list of items which other families have used as positive consequences 
for positive behaviors. They have also been withdrawn and used as n^ative consequences 
for negative behaviors. Simply check each item which is presmtly being used by 
mom or dad as a consequence. 



ITEMS FOR CONSBQUENCBTf 



Meals 
UsrofT.V. 

Use of musical equipment 

Use ofruoms 

Books 

Furntture 

Invitation for friend to >1hU 

Par ilcH (Birthday, slcepoven*, etc. 

Room decorations 

Toys 

Clothing 



t ins »6MR Han 



Transportation 
Money 
Finding Jobs 

Enrolllnfii in recrrational iictixity 

EnrolllnfJ In lessons 

Siting for auto purc*hase 

Insurance 

Trips 

Help getting iilong: siblings 
Help getting along: teachers 
Help getting along: adults 
lielp getting along: peers 
Help getting along: relaflvt^ 



Use of ear 

Us€*ofct)mputer 

Vsv of stem) and \idco 

of phonr 
Disc^nmt lirketH 
GcinH*H atKi SjX)rt ing Evetits 



—..^ - — Extra-curricular activitk^ 

Summer \wations 

■ m mn mmm> Ffvc tiHic ut honic iiftef school 

■ M Suturdays 

p. — . Family games 



Mom Oftd 



Aflcctlon 

Company of siblings 
Attention 
Time tc^ether 
Compliments 

Gami^ and sporting events 
Visiting and t^nwrsation 
Listening to problem of child 
Helping solve problems of < hlld 



Help on homework 
Help on cleaning 
Tmnsportntion to actl\1tie*s 
Answering quest iof is 



•Adapted by Darrell J. Burnett. PhJ>., from Jenseru L. «md Jensen. J. Four f^rinciples fin Positive Parvnting. 
Brigham Young University, f^rovo. VU&i 8460 1 . 1984. 
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SESSION 



14 



IDENTIFYING 



While the previous two sessions dealt with the topic of 
consequences for behaviors, this session dwells on the 
Importance of being specific when it comes to the belmuiors 
exp«:ted of each other in families. 

You will have an opportunity to get spet^ie while discussing 
"vague" words which seem to come up a lot in family 
discussions: TRUST. RESPECT. UNDERSTANDING. AND 
RESPONSIBLE. 

This session will help you prepare for the next session, 
on contracting, where you will learn to connect behaviors 
witli consequences. 



NOTES 
Related to Session 14 
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Form 33. Defining Behaviors Woxksheet 



DIRECTIONS 

1 • Write your definition for c^ch of the following four words. 

2. Do not discuss at this time with any other group member. Work alone* 



Und^Btaiidbig 
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SESSION 



15 





DEVELOPING 
A FAMILY B0IAVEOR 
CONTRACT 



This session will g^ve you an opportunity to practice how 
to negotiate and contract with each other in an effort to 
promote posiHue behaviors toward each other. 

You will practice a "seuen (7) step'^ sample /amiljf contmct 
tictivUy to give you a "feer for using this approach to promote 
posMue problem sahdng in the family* 




NOTES 
Rdatedto Session 15 
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E: Increase positive Interactions. 



L Bespedflc. 

2. Be realistic* 

3. Have empathy^ "get into the other pereon s shoes. 



Acnvmr 



1. Pick 3 items on your list from Form 
35 or 36. 

2. Pick 2 items on other person's list 
from Form 35 or 36* 

3. Rank other person's list according to 
what you VBiue (V) the most. Use 1 
to 5 with 1 being most valued. 

4* Rank your list according to v^^hat will 
be the most difncult, what will cost 
(C) the most. Use 1 to 5 with 1 being 
most. 

5. Review both lists to see if all items 
are realistic and specific. 

6. Empathise- Try to "get into the other 
person's shoes" '^^^ you review the 
\^ues and costs on each item (i.e., 
adolescent tries to relate why he/she 
thinks a specific item is dlflicult for 
parent to do). 

7. Negotiation. Bargain with each other 
{between parents and adolescent), 
oflerlng positive behaviors to eacii 
other. 



Seven (7) Slept 

(1, Identifying rewards Inrothen^ 

(2. IdentlDylng rewards for seftf 
(3. Sett ingjiriortttes on rewards) 

(4. Setting costs on providing rewards) 



{5. Making sure items are noMistic iind 
(6. En^athizing) 



(7, Trading q^^iewards) 



♦Adapted by DiimMl J. Buriull. Ph.D.. fnmi Weathers. L and UbtTnian. 
Journal of lMmvior Vtrrapy and ExfXTinu^Ual Tfurtipy. 1975. 6. 20H-2 14, 



K.f*.. T\\v Viuuih Contract i!t4^ KxrntHf 
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Farm 35. Parent Catalog Cards: Reinfinoeis fior Toens 



DIRECTIONS 

1 . As parents of a given family, work together as a team on this activity. 

2. Note that the eleven (11) items listed are ones that other families have in the past 
listed as possible behavior areas which could be used as rewards for their teen- 
age children. 

3. Choose three (3) items, no more and no K*ss. which you believe your adolescent 
would most appreciate. 

4. Use space 12 to write in any item or items not listed. 

5. Work as a team to arrive at a common estimate of reward items which you believe 
your adolescent would like the most. 

6. Disregard the letters "V* and "C" until instructed later on how to use them. 

7. After completing Directions 1 through 6. follow additional directions given by the 
group leader. 

REIMFORCERS FOR TEENS 

1. Stop nagging your adolescent about ~ 



V C 

2. Let your son/daughter stay out longer, until : on weekdays, and — : — on 

weekends 



V C 



3. Let your son/daughter go out another night per week. 



V C 



4. Give your adolescent per week allowance 



V C 



5. Buy your adolescent a 



V C 



6, Let your adolescent watch TV more 



V C 



(Continued) 

Si-ssion 15 DeiH-topinp a FamiUi Ik'havior Contract 9 1 



Form 33 Conlinued 



7. Let your adolescent use the family car (to) 



8. Stop going throug?! your adolescent's things 



9. Stop listening in on your adolescent's phone calls 



V C 



10. Stop being critical of your adolescent's clothes, hair, friends, etc. 



1 1 . Let your adolescent get a drivers license. 



V 



12. 



Adapted by Darrell J, Burnett. Ph.D.. from Weathers. L. and Ubcrman. R.P.. The Family Contracting Exertise. 
Journal oJBehaiior Therapy oruiEixpc'rimental Thereby. 1975. 6. 208-214. 
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Form 36. Teen Catalog Cards: Rdnfbroers for Parents 



DIRECTIONS 

1 . As adolescents, work Independently on this activity. 

2. Note that the 16 items listed are ones that other teenagers in the past have listed 
as possible behaviors that could be used as rewards offered to their parents. 

3. Choose three (3) items, no more and no less, which you believe your parents would 
most appreciate. 

4. Use space 17 to write in any item or items not listed. 

5. Be specific in writing each of your items. 

6. Disr^ard the letters "VT and "C" until instructed later on how to use them. 

7. After completing Directions 1 through 6 follow additional directions given by the 
group leader. 

RQMFORCESS FOR PARENTS 

1 . Do minutes of homework ni^tly— from : to : 



V C 



2. Make my bed and hang up my clothes before I go to school 



V C 



3. Clean my room, which means 



V C 



4. Not talking back or arguing when 



V C 



5. Bring my friends to meet my parents. Friends are 



V C 



To 

To 

To 

V C 



(Continued) 
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6. Improve my grades in the following: 

Class , 

Class 

Class ^ 
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Form 36 Continued 

7. Attend classy at school every day with less than 



tardies per 



V C 

8, Not run away from home 

V C 

9. Not smoking (at) ___„ 

V C 

10. Help with chores around the house such as: 

V C 

1 1 . Ask parents' permission to go out 

V C . 

12. Be home by : weekday nights and weekend nights. ^ 

V C 

13. Get up in the morning without a hassle, which means 

V C 

14. Babysit my younger brother/sister when ^ 

V C 

15. Play my slereo/TV/radio more quietly when 

V C 

16. Not fl^t with my brother /sister when . 

V C 

17. 

V C 

Adaptt-d by Uum'll J. Uurnott. Ph.D.. from Weathers. L. and Libcrman. R.V.. The Family Coiitracting Exercisf. 
%Jmtrnal ojliciiavior Tfwmpif and E«p«'nm«f if«l VuTopy, 1975. 6. 2r"-2 14. 
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